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WE are met together to discuss 
the State—that society which, in 
infinite variety, from mere social 
specks of political inception to em- 
pires of large extent and long tra- 
dition, covers the whole earth 
wherever human beings have their 
habitation—that society which, 
more than any other, is identified, 
as cause and as effect, with the rise 
and fall of civilization—that society 
which, at this very period of min- 
gled progress and relapse, of brav- 
ery and frivolity, intensely ecupies 
the mind of our whole advancing 
rece, and which is the worthiest 
subject of contemplation for men 
who do not merely adhere to in- 
stinctive liberty, but desire to be 
active and upright fartakers of 
conscious civil freedom. 

In the course of lectures which 
has been confided to me, we shall 
inquire into the origin and neces- 


sity of the State, and of its author- 
ity—is it a natural or an invented 
institution 7—into the ends and 
uses of government, and into the 
functions of the state—is it a 
blessing, or is it a wise contrivance, 
indeed, yet owing to man’s sinful 
state, as many fathers of the 
church considered all property to 
be? or is it a necessary evil, des- 
tined to cease when man shall be 
perfected? We shall inquire into 
the grandeur as well as into the 
shame of Political Man. We shall 
discuss the history of this, the 
greatest human institution, and ul- 
timately take a survey of the liter- 
ature appertaining to this enduring 
topic of civilized man. 

This dayl beg to make some 
preliminary remarks, chiefly in- 
tended to place myself before you 
in the position which, so far as I 
can discern, a public teacher of 
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politics in this country and at this 
period, either occupies of necessity, 
or ought to occupy. 

Antiquity differs 
civilization by no characteristic 
more signally than by these two 
facts, that throughout the former 
there was but one leading state or 
country at any given period, while 
now several nations strive in the 
career of progress, abreast, like the 
coursers of the Grecian chariot. 
The idea of one leading nation, 
or of a “universal monarchy,” 
has been revived, indeed, at several 
modern periods, and is even now 
proclaimed by those who know 
least of liberty ; but it isan anachron- 
ism, barren in every thing except 
mischief, and always gotten up, in 
recent times, tosubserve ambition or 
national conceit. It has ever proved 
ruinous, and Austria, France and 
Spain have furnished us with com- 
mentaries, 

The other distinctive fact is the 
recuperative power of modern 
states. Ancient states did not pos- 
sess it. Once declining, they de- 
clined with increasing rapidity un- 
til their ruin was complete. The 
parabola of a projectile might be 
valled the symbol of ancient lead- 
ing states—a curve, which slowly 
rises, reaches its maximum, and 
precipitately descends, not to rise 
again; while the line of modern 
civilization, power, and even free- 
dom, resembles, in several cases, 
those undulating curves which, 
having risen to one maximum, do 
not forego the rising to another, 
though they decline in the mean- 
time to a minimum. Well may 
we call this curve the symbol of 
our public hope. If it were not 
so, must not many a modern man 
sink into the gloom ofa Tacitus ? 

Now, closely connected with 
these, and especially with the se- 
cond fact, it seems to me, is this 
observation, that in almost all the 


from modern 
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spheres of knowledge, action, or 
production, the philosophizing in- 
quirer into antiquity makes his ap- 
pearance when the period of high 
vitality has passed. The Greek 
and Roman grammarians inquired 
into their exquisite languages when 
the period of vigorous productive- 
ness in them, of literary creative- 
ness, was gone, or fast going ; when 
poets ceased to sing, historians 
ceased to gather, to compare and 
relate, and orators ceased to speak. 
The jurists collected, systematized 
an] tried to codify, when a hale 
and energizing common law was 
giving rapidly away to the simple 
mandates and decrees of the ruler, 
or had ceased to be among the liv- 
ing and productive things; the 
esthetic writer found the canons of 
the beautiful, when the sculptor 
and the architect were stimulated 
more and more by imitation of the 
inspired master-works created by 
the genius of by-gone days, and 
Aristotle founds the science of poli- 
tics—we can hardly consider Py- 
thagoras as the founder—when 
Athens and all Greece were drift- 
ing fast toward the breakers where 
the Roman wreckers were to gather 
the still glorious wrecks, and Cicero 
writes his work of the Republic 
when that dread time was ap- 
proaching, in which, as a contem- 
porary President of the French 
Senate has officially expressed it, 
the Roman democracy ascended 
the throne in the person of the 
Cxesars—rulers of whom we, speak- 
ing plain language, simply say, 
that Tacitus and Suetonius have 
described them—people, whether 
we call them democracy or not, 
broken in spirit and so worthless, 
that they rapidly ceased to know 
how to work for their living, or to 
fight for their existence—rulers and 
people whose history bears the im- 
pressive title, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 
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It is different in modern times, 
thank God! Modern critics, phi- 
losophers and teachers in almost 
every branch, have lived while 
their age was productive, and fre- 
quently they have aided in bring- 
ing on fresh and sometimes greater 
epochs. In the science of politics 
this fact appears in a strong light. 
England has advanced in power, 
freedom and civilization since 
Thomas More, Harrington, Milton, 
Bacon, Sydney and Locke, William 
Temple, and even Ferguson, wrote 
and taught. France, whatever we 
may think of her present period of 
imperial transition and compressing 
absolutism, had far advanced be- 
yond that state in which she was 
from the times of Bordinus and 
Montesquieu down to Rousseau or 
the Physiocrats, and will rise above 
the present period, in which Guizot 
and de Tocqueville have given 
their works to her. Italy, however 
disappointed her patriots and 
friends may be at this moment, and 
however low that country which is 
loved by our whole race, like the 
favorite sister of the family, had 
once sunk, stands forth more hope- 
ful than perhaps she has done at 
any time since Thomas ab Aquino* 
and Dante,t or Machiavelli, Paolo 
Sarpi and Vico, and all her writers 
down to Filangieri, that meditated 
on the State. If there are those 
who think that I have stated what 
is not warranted by the inadequate 
settlement of Northern Italy, if, in- 
deed, it prove a settlement, and by 
an arbitrary peace, which, in its 
sudden conclusion, by two single 
men, unattended by any counsellor 
of their own, or representative of 
any ally, in behalf of near ninety 
millions of people, presents absolut: 
ism and foreign rule ifre nakedly 
than any other fact in modern 
Europe that I remember—if the 
affairs of Italy be viewed in this 
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light, I must point to the fact that, 
in spite of all this arbitrariness, the 
question,—Do the people wish for 
this or that government, this or 
that dynasty? forces itself into 
hearing, and is allowed to enter as 
an element in the settlement of na- 
tional affairs. It may indicate an 
imperfect state of things, that this 
fact must be pointed out by the 
publicist as a signal step in ad- 
vance; but it will be readily ac- 
knowledged as a_ characteristic 
change for the better, if we con- 
sider that in all those great settle- 
ments of the last century and of 
the present, by which the territor- 
ies of the continental governments 
were re-arranged reigning houses 
were shifted and states were made 
and unmade, Italy was consulted 
about herself no more than the 
princely hunter consults the hart 
which his huntsman cuts up for 
distribution among the guests and 
fellow-hunters. This century may 
yet see an united Italia, when at 
length it will cease to be di dolor 
ostello of that song of woe. 
Germany, with whatever feel- 
ings he that loves her may behold 
that noble country, robbed as she 
is of her rightful heirship and his- 
toric adumbration, as a nation in 
full political standing among the 
peoples of the earth, for her own 
safety, national honour, and the 
benefit of general peace and civili- 
zation, has, nevertheless, advanced 
towards unity and freedom since 
the times of Grotius and Spinoza 
(I call them hers), and Putfendorf, 
Wolf, Schlétzer and Kant, and will 
advance beyond what she is in 
these days of Zachariae, Welker, 
Mittermaier and Mohl. Truth 
forces the philosopher to state the 
fact, such as it is, although as a 
patriot, he finds it difficult to ac- 
knowledge the pittance of national 
political existence as yet doled out 





* De Rebus Publicis et Principum Institutione Libri IV. 


t+ De Monarchia. 
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by modern history to that country, judge whether I am accustomed to 


whose present intellectual influence 
vies with the political she once 
possessed under the Hohenstaufen, 

The teacher of political science, 
in these days, without amusing him- 
self with shallow optimism, has then 
the encouraging consciousness that 
his lot is not necessarily the mere 
summing up and putting on record 
of a political life of better and of 
by-gone days, never to return, not 
to be surpassed. The historian, 
whom Schlegel calls the prophet of 
the past, may, in our days, also be 
the sower of fresh harvests. The 
teaching of the publicist may be- 
come an element of living states- 
manship ; he may analyze essential 
fundamentals of his own society, of 
which it may not have been con- 
scious, and the knowledge of which 
may influence future courses; he 
may awaken, he may warn and im- 
press the lesson of inevitable his- 
toric sequences, and he may give 
the impulse to essential reforms; 
he may help to sober and recall in- 
toxicated racers, hurrying down on 
dangerous slopes, and he may assist 
the manly jurist and advocate in 
planting on the out-lying downs of 
civil life those hardy blades which 
worry back each aggressive wave, 
when walls of stone prove power- 
less against the stormy floods of 
the invading sea of power; he may 
contribute his share to the nautical 
almanac, and the sailing directions 
for the practical helmsman ; he may 
pronounce truths which legislators 
quote as guiding rules in the parlia- 
ment of his own country, or states- 
men when met in a Congress of en- 
tire nations; his teaching may modi- 
fy, unconsciously to the actors them- 
selves, and even in spite of their own 
belief, the course of passion, or set 
bounds to the worst of all political 
evils, public levity and popular in- 
difference —if he will resolutely 
speak out the truth, and if he oc- 
cupies a free position. Others must 


do the one; I think I occupy the 
other. 

Few public teachers of public 
law may have occupied a freer 
position than I do here before you 
I belong to no party when teach- 
ing. All I acknowledge is Patria 
cara, carior libertas, veritas caris- 
sima. No government, no censor, 
no suspicious partisan watches my 
words; no party tradition fetters 
me; no connections force special 
pleading on me. J am surrounded 
by that tone of liberality, with that 
absence of petty inquisition which 
belong to populous and active cities, 
where the varied interests of life, 
religion and knowledge meet and 
modify one another. Those who 
have called me to this chair know 
what I have taught in my works, 
and that on no occasion have I 
bent to adjust my words to gain the 
approbation of prince or people. 
The trustees of this institution 
have called me hither with, entire 
trust. Neither before nor after my 
appointment have they intimated 
to me, however indirectly, collec- 
tively or individually, by hint or 
question, or by showing me their 
own convictions, how they might 
wish me to tinge one or the other 
of the many delicate discussions be- 
longing to my branches. . I can 
gain no advantage by my teaching: 
neither title, order, rank or ad- 
vancement on the one hand, not 
party reward or political lucre on 
the other—not even popularity. 
Philosophy is not one of the roads 
to the popular mind. All that the 
most gifted in my precise position 
could possibly attain to is the re- 
putation of a iust, wise, fearless, 
profound, erudite and fervent teach- 
er. This, indeed, includes the high- 
est reward, which he who addresses 
you will endeavour to approach as 
near as lies within him. 

But if the modern teacher of 
political’ science enjoys advantages 
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over the teacher of ancient times, 
there are also difficulties which 
beset the modern teacher—some 
peculiar to our own period, and 
some to ourown country at this time. 

Political science meets, to this 
day, with the stolid objection: 
What is it good for? Are states- 
men made by books, or have the 
best books been made by the best 
statesmen? The name given to an 
entire party, under Louis Philippe 
—the doctrinairs —seems to be 
significant in this point of view. 
You are, so we are told even by 
men of cultivated minds, not farther 
advanced than Aristotle was; and 
what must we think of the tree, 
if we judge by its fruits, the fan- 
tastic conceptions of the so-called 
Best State, with which the history 
of your science abounds? And 
Hume, the philosopher, said: “I 
am apt to entertajn a suspicion 
that this world is still too young 
to fix any general truths in politics 
which will remain true to the latest 
posterity.” But, if the world is 
old enough to commit political sins 
and crimes of every variety of 
error, it cannot be too young to 
sink the shafts for the ore of know- 
ledge, though the nuggets of pure 
truth may be rare, Does the miner 
of any other science hope for more ? 

Some friends have expressed 
their surprise that in my inaugu- 
ral address I should have consider- 
ed it necessary to dwell on the 
dignity and practical utility of po- 
litical science as a branch of public 
instruction. I confess their sur- 
prise astonished me in turn. Not 
more than twenty years ago, Dahl- 
man said that “the majority of 
men believe to this day that every- 
thing must be learned, only not 
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polities—every case of which may 
be decided by the light of nature” — 
meaning what is generally under- 
stood by common sense. Have 
things changed since these words 
were spoken? As late as in the 
year 1852, de Tocqueville, when 
presiding over the Academy of 
Morals and Politics, occupied him- 
self in his annual address chiefly 
with the consideration of the pre- 
judices still prevailing, not only 
among the people at large, but 
among statesmen and _ politicians 
themselves, against the science and 
studies cultivated by that division 
of the Institute of France ;* and 
Hegel, esteemed by many the most 
profound and comprehensive think- 
er of modern times, says in his 
Philosophy of History, when speak- 
ing of that method of treating his- 
tory which is called on the Con- 
tinent of Europe the pragmatic 
method, that “rulers, statesmen 
and nations are wont to be em- 
phatically commended to the teach- 
ing which experience offers in his- 
tory. But what experience and 
history teach is this—that peoples 
and governments néver have learn- 
ed anything from history, or acted 
on principles deduced from it. 
Each period is involved in such 
peculiar circumstances, exhibits a 
condition of things so strictly idio- 
syncratic, that its conduct must be 
regulated by considerations con- 
nected with itself, and itself alone. 
Amid the pressure of great events, a 
general principle gives no hope. It 
is useless to revert to similar cir- 
cumstances in the Past. The 
pallid shades of memory struggle in 
vain with the life and freedom of 
the Present.” 

I have quoted this passage, which 





* Even the minor lucubrations of this excellent writer have acquired an add 
tional interest since death has put an end to his work. I would refer, therefore, 
to the National Intelligencer, Washington, 6th May, 1952, where the entire address 


alluded to is given. 
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appears to me feeble and un- 
philosophical, for the purpose of 
shewing that it is by no means 
useless to dwell, even in our age, 
and in the midst of a civilized peo- 
ple, on the moral and practical im- 
portance, not only on the scientific 
interest of the study of history and 
politics, and must dismiss, at least, 
in this brief introductory lecture, 
a thorough discussion of these re- 
marks—inconsistent, since their au- 
thor admits one teaching of histo- 
ry and experience; suicidal to the 
philosopher, since they would ex- 
tinguish the connexion between the 
different “ periods;” and what be- 
comes of the connexion of the 
events and facts within each peri- 
od? What divides, philosophically 
speaking, the periods he refers to, 
so absolutely from one another? 
What becomes of continuity, with- 
out which it is irrational to speak 
of the philosophy of history ?— 
unhistorical, for every earnest stu- 
dent knows how almost inconceiva- 
bly great the influence of some 
political philosophers, and of the 
lessons of great historians, has 
been on the development of our 
race ; unreal, since Hegel makes 
an intrinsic distinction between the 
motive powers of nations and states 
on the one hand, and of minor com- 
munities: and individuals on the 
other; destructive, because what he 
says of political rules might be said 
of any rule of action, of laws, of 
constitutions; and unpsychological, 
because he ignores the connexion 
between principle and practice, the 
preventive and modifying effect of 
the acknowledged principle or rule, 
whether established by experience, 
science or authority, and its influ- 
ence, in many cases, in spite of the 
actor, not unlike Julian, the apos- 
tate, whom Christianity did not 
wholly cease to influence, though 
he warred against it. 

Was ever usurpation stopped in 
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its career of passion by a moral or 
political apothegm? Possibly it 
was, The flashes of sacred truths 
sometimes cross the clouds of gath- 
ering crime, and shew how dark it 
is: but, whether or not, is not now 
the question, Was ever burglar, 
crow-bar in hand, stopped in his 
crime by reciting the eighth com- 
mandment? Probably not, ¢l- 
though we actually know that mur- 
der, already unsheathed, has been 
sheathed again; but, what is more 
important for the connected pro- 
gress of our race is, that millions 
have been prevented from fairly en- 
tering on the path of filching or 
robbery, by receiving at home and 
in the school, the tradition of that 
rule, “Thou snalt not steal,” and 
of the whole decalogue, as one of 
the ethical elements of their soci- 
ety, which acts, although unrecited, 
and even unthought of in a thou- 
sand cases, as the multiplication ta- 
ble or Euclid’s Elements act, unre- 
cited and unremembered at the 
time, in the calculations of the as- 
tronomer or of the carpenter, and 
in the quick disposition which mil- 
itary genius makes in the midst of 
confused battles, or a sea-captain 
beating in dirty weather through a 
strait of coral-reefs. 

We Americans would be pecu- 
liarly ungrateful to political science 
and history, were we to deny their 
influence. Every one who has care- 
fully studied our early history, and 
more especially our formative peri- 
od, when the present constitution 
struggled into existence, knows how 
signally appear the effects of the 
political literature on which, in a 
great measure, the intellects of our 
patriots had been reared, and how 
often the measures which have giv- 
en distinctness and feature to our 
system, were avowedly supported 
for adoption, by rules and examples 
drawn from the stores of history 
or political philosophy, either for 
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commendation or warning. It is 
the very opposite to what Hegel 
maintains, and the finding of these 
threads is one of the greatest de- 
lights to the philosophic mind. 

Even if the science of politics 
were only, as so many mistake it 
to be, a collection of prescriptions 
for the art ruling, and not quite as 
much of the art and science of 
obeying (why and when, whom 
and what, and how far we ought 
to obey)—but it is more than eith- 
er—even then the science would 
be as necessary as the medical book 
is to the physician, or as the treat- 
ise on fencing, and the fencing- 
master himself, are to him who 
wishes to become expert in the 
art. No rule learned by heart will 
help in complex cases of highest 
urgency, but the best decision is 
made by strong sense and genius 
that have been trained. It is thus 
in grammar and composition. It 
is thus in all spheres, Every one 
that we may call the practitioner, 
requires much that no book can 
give, but which will be of no use if 
not cultivated by teaching; or if it 
does not receive the opportunity of 
being brought into play, when na- 
tural gift, theory and its interpreta- 
tion by experience, melt into one 
homogeneous mass of choice Cor- 
inthian brass, in which the compo- 
nent elements can no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

Although I shall not attempt to 
teach in this course, actual states- 
manship, or what has been styled 


‘the art of ruling, yet that which, 


perhaps, the older English writers 
more especially meant by the word 
prudence, that is, foresight (pru- 
dentia futurorum), must Lecessari- 
ly enter as a prominent element in 
all political discussions; nor do I 
desire to pass on without guarding 
myself against the misconception 
that I consider the science, the 
Knowing, as the highest aim of 
man. As mere erudition stands to 
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real knowledge, so does Knowledge 
stand to Doing and Being. Action 
and character stand above science. 
Piety stands above theology; jus- 
tice above jurisprudence; health 
and healing above medicine; poesy 
above poetics; freedom and good 
government above politics. 

One of the most serious obsta- 
cles in the way of a ready recep- 
tion of political science with that 
interest and favour which it de- 
serves for the benefit of the whole 
community, is the confounding of 
the innumerable theories of the 
“Best State,” and of all the Uto- 
pias, from Plato’s Republic to mod- 
ern communism, with political sci- 
ence. There is a suspicion lurking 
in the minds of many persons that 
the periods of political fanaticism 
through which our race has passed 
have been the natural fruits of po- 
litical speculation, But has the ab- 
sence of political speculation led 
to no mischief, and not to greater 
ones? Let Asia answer. Our race 
is eminently a speculative race, and 
we had better speculate about na- 
ture, language, truth, the state and 
man, calmly and earnestly, that is, 
scientifically, than superstitiously 
and fanatically. One or the other 
our race will do. Brave jurists, 
noble historians, and free publicists 
have, to say the least, accompanied 
the rising political movement of 
our race with their mediations and 
speculations. The most sinister des- 
pots of modern times have been, 
and are to this day, the most 
avowed enemies of political sei- 
ence. Inquiry incommodes them, 
and although absolutism has had 
its keen and eloquent political 
philosophers, it is nevertheless true, 
that the words embroidered on the 
fillet which graces the brow of our 
muse have ever been : Zn Tyrannos. 

On the other hand, is there any 
period of intense action free from 
those caricatures by which the Evil 
One always mocks that which is 
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most sacred? Is theology, is med- 
icine, are the fine arts, was the 
early period of Christianity, was 
the Reformation, was ever a revo- 
lution, however righteous, was the 
revival of any great cause, the dis- 
covery of any great truth, free 

rom its accompanying caric: ature? 
The differential calculus is a widely- 
spread blessing to knowledge and 
our progress, yet it had its carica- 
ture in the belief of one of the 
greatest minds, that it might be 
found a means to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul. The hu- 
manitarian, the theological and the 
political philosopher know that the 
revival of letters and love of Gre- 
cian literature, mark a period most 
productive in our civilization, while 
the rise of modern national lan- 
guages and literatures ushered in the 
new era, and has remained a perma- 
nent element of our whole advance- 
ment; yet, Erasmus, the foremost 
scholar of his time, contemned the 
living speech of Europe, and al- 
lowed the dignity of language to 
none but the two idioms of an- 
tiquity. Our own age furnishes us 
with two notable instances of this 
historic caricature, appearing in 
the hall of history not unlike the 
grimacing monkey which the hu- 
morous architect of the middle 
ages sometimes placed in the foli- 
age of his lofty architecture, near 
the high altar of the solemn ca- 
thedral. The history of labour, 
mechanical and predial, its gradual 
rise in dignity from the Roman 
slavery to its present union with 
science, is one of the golden threads 
in the texture we call the history 
of our race; yet we have witnessed 
in our own times, the absurd effort 
of raising physical labour into an 
aristocracy as absolute, and more 
forbidding, than the aristocracy of 
the Golden Book of Venice—an 
absurdity which is certain to make 
its appearance again in some coun- 
tries. Should we, on that account, 
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refuse to read clearly and with de- 
light, the rise of labour in the book 
of history? Should we deplore the 
gradual elevation of the woman pe- 
culiar to our race, and all that has 
been written to produce it, because 
in our age it has been distorted by 
folly, and even infamy ; or by that 
earicature of courtesy which al- 
lows the blacket crime to go un- 
punished because the malefactor is 
a female, thus depriving woman of 
the high attribute of responsibility, 
and therefore degrading her? 

We honor science; we go far- 
ther, we acknowledge that no na- 
tion can be great which does not 
honor intellectual greatness. Medi- 
ocrity is a bane; and a people that 
has no admiration but for victories 
gained on the battle-field, or for 
gains acquired in the market, must 
be content to abdicate its position 
among the leading nations. But 
no nation can be great that ad- 
mires intellectual greatness alone, 
and does not hold rectitude, -wis- 
dom and sterling character in pub- 
lic esteem. The list of brilliant 
despots, in government or science, 
always followed, as they are, by 
periods of collapse and ruin, is 
long indeed. 

The faithful teacher of polities 
ought to be a manly and profound 
observer and construer. His busi- 
ness does not lie with fantastic theo- 
ries or empty velleities, except to 
note them historically, and thus 
make them instructive. Aristotle 
says, and Bacon quotes his saying 
approvingly, that the nature of a 
thing is best known by the study of 
its details; and Campanella, whom 
I quote only to remind you how 
early the truth was acknowledged, 
observes that a thing consists in its 
history (its development), not in 
its momentary appearance, its phe- 
nomenon. Let us keep these two 
dicta before our eyes during our 
inquiries into the state, with this 
addition, that the knowledge of de- 
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tails yields fruitful acquisition only 
if it be gathered up in an ultimate 
knowledge of the pervading organ- 
ism; and that, however true the 
position of Campanella, we must 
remember that politics is a moral 
science, and history, the record of 
political society, has not necessarily 
a prescribing character. Where 
this is forgotten, men fall into the 
error of Symmachus pleading for 
Victoria, because the goddess of 
the forefathers against the God 
of the Christians, because a new 
God ; but where men forget the 
importance of history, development 
becomes impossible, and dwarfish 
schemes will set men in restless 
motion, like the insects of corrup- 
tion busy in disintegrating mischief. 
I neither belong to the school 
of those who, acknowledging free 
agency in the individual, teach, 
nevertheless, that nations follow a 
predestined fate, wholly indepen- 
dent of the beings composing them ; 
nor do I belong to the modern op- 
timists, who complacently see noth- 
ing but advancement in our dubious 
age. I neither believe the region 
of the state to resemble the Olym- 
pus with its suspended ethics ; nor 
do I belong to the retrospec tive 
school. I differ with those who 
follow Sismondi, a justly-honoured 
name, in the opinion that “ every 
day must convince us more that 
the ancients understood liberty and 
the conditions of free government 
infinitely better than we do.” The 
political progress of our race has 


~ been signal, How else can we ex- 


plain these patent facts, that mod- 
ern states, with liberty, have a far 
longer existence e—where i is the Eng- 
land of antiquity, counting a thou- 
sand years from her Alfred, and 
still free ?—that liberty and wealth 
in modern nations have advanced 
together, which the ancients con- 
sidered axiomatically impossible ; 
that modern liberty may not only 


advance with advancing civilization 
and culture, but requires them ; 
that, occasionally at least, modern 
states pass through periods of law- 
lessness without succumbing; or 
that, as was mentioned before, 
modern societies have risen again, 
after having passed through de- 
pressed periods threatening ulti- 
mate ruin; that in modern times 
alone the problem has been solved, 
however rarely, of uniting progres- 
sive liberty with progressive order, 
which seemed to Tacitus a problem 
incapable of solution; that the 
moderns alone have shown the 
possibility of ruling large nations 
(not cities) with broadcast liberty ; 
that in modern history alone we 
find civil liberty without enslaving 
the lower layer of society, and with 
theelimination of the idea of castes ; 
that in modern societies alone, es- 
sential and even radical changes in 
the political structure are effected 
without razing the whole edifice to 
the ground; that moderns alone 
have found the secret of limiting 
supreme public power, in whom 
soever vested, by the representa- 
tive principle and institutional lib- 
erty ; that the moderns have dis- 
covered and developed the essential 
element of a lawful and loyal op- 
position, while the ancients knew 
only of political factions, not ex- 
changing benches, but expelling or 
extirpating one another ; that in 
modern times alone we meet with 
a fair penal trial, and with that au- 
gust monument of civil liberty—a 
well-guarded trial for high treason ; 
that the moderns have found the 
means of combining national vigour 
with the protection of individual 
rights; and that by international 
law, a “system of states,” as Europe 
has been called, can exist, whose 
members are entire sovereign na- 
tions? Much of all this is owing 
to the spread and development of 
Christianity, and we moderns are 





very far from doing all we ought 
to do—but this does not prove Sis- 
mondi’s opinion to be confirmed. 

There are difficulties surround- 
ing the teacher of politics, either 
exclusively belonging to our coun- 
try, or at least presenting them- 
selves here at present more decid- 
edly. I ought not wholly to pass 
them over; for they show to what 
degree of indulgence a teacher is 
entitled ; but I shall select a few 
only, and treat of them as briefly 
as may be. 

I believe that the family of na- 
tions to which we belong, has ar- 
rived at a period in its political 
development, in which the only 
choice lies between institutional 
and firmly established liberty, 
whether this be monarchical or 
republican as to the apex of the 
government, on the one hand ; and 
on the other hand, intermittent 
revolution and despotism, or shift- 
ing anarchy and compression, which 
like the surgeon’s tournequet, may 
staunch the blood for a moment, 
but has no healing power, nor can 
it be left permanently on the lacer- 
ated artery, without causing con- 
gestion and death. Expanding in- 
stitutional liberty alone is now 
conservative. There has been a 
conflict between freedom and des- 
potism during the whole history of 
our race; but never before, it seems 
to me, has liberty, with all its fer- 
vour, and absolutism, with all its 
imposing power orsepulchral sculp- 
ture, stood directly opposite to one 
another so boldly, and perhaps so 
grandly, as at present. The ad- 
vance of knowledge and intelligence 
gives to despotism a brilliancy, and 
the necessity of peace for exchange 
and industry, give it a facility to 
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establish itself, which it never pos- 
sessed before. Although the politi- 
cal inquirer and reflecting historian 
know, as well as the naturalist, that 
life consists in the unceasing and 
reproductive pulsation—in the ever- 
active principle of vitality, not in 
the few brilliant phenomena, or in 
striking eruptions ; yet radiant sue- 
cess always attracts admiration for 
the time being. Absolutism in our 
age is daringly draping itself in the 
mantle of liberty, both in Europe 
and here. What we suffer in this 
respect, is in many cases the after- 
pain of Rousseauism, which itself 
was nothing but democratic abso- 
lutism. There zs,in our times, a 
hankering after absolutism, and a 
wide-spread, almost fanatical idol- 
atry of Success, a worship of Will, 
whose prostrate devotees forget that 
Will is an intensifier and multiplier 
of our dispositions, whatever they 
are applied to, most glorious or 
most abhorrent, as the case may 
be, and that Will, without the shac- 
kles of conscience or the reins of a 
pure purpose, is almost sure of 
what contemporaries call Success. 
It is so easy to succeed without 
principles! Jt seems to me that 
those grave words in that solemn 
conclusion of De Toequeville’s Old 
Regime, have a far wider applica- 
tion at this time than the author 
gave to them. Tle says there, that 
his countrymen are “more prone 
to worship chance, force, success, 
eclat, noise, than real glory; en- 
dowed with more heroism than 
virtue, more genius than common 
sense; better adapted for the con- 
ception of grand designs than the 
accomplishment of great enter- 
prises.” * 

While thus political elements 


* | cannot dismiss this unrivalled passage without advising my younger friends 
to read the whole in connexion with my remarks, from the words “ When I ex- 
amine that nation.” May they do it, not only remembering that much that.is 
said in it does not apply to the French alone, but also that De Tocqueville could 
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are jostling and preparing us for a 
greater struggle, it appears that 
in our times men are more bent 
than formerly on taking refuge in 
mere political formulas, such as 
universal suffrage and a despot— 
or universal suffrage and an absolute 
party. But wherever the people, 
fatigued by contest or disorder, go 
to sleep on a mere political for- 
mula, there political life and health, 
and—may I call it so?—civil pro- 
ductiveness, rapidly decline and ap- 
proach extinction, at the same time 
that those who still choose to act 
are arrayed against each otber in 
all the bitterness which dogmatic 
formulas are apt to engender or 
express. 

To attract attention in the midst 
of these gusts of passion may not 
be an easy task. In addition, I 
ought to mention with reference to 
our own country, three points— 
flattery, disrepute of politics, and 
a certain theory which has formed 
itself regarding the propriety of 
discussion. 

The people of this country have 
been flattered so long by optimist 
speakers, lecturers and authors, and 
the vice of exaggeration has be- 
come so common, that philosophic 
candour is felt by many as a lack 
of patriotic sympathy. The sover- 
eign, the prince, as old writers used 
to call the power-holder, be he 
monarch or the people, likes cour- 
tiers, flatterers, and adulators, and 
he finds them. Truth becomes irk- 
some, and while it isdeemed heroic 
boldly to speak to a monarch, he 
who censures the sovereign in a 
republic is looked upon as nofriend 
to the country. 


frequently handled in such a man- 
ner, and with such impunity, that 
the word Politician has: acquired a 
meaning which reminds us of the 
Athenian times, when philosophers 
thought it necessary to advise the 
seekers after truth to abstain from 
the agora. In former times, the 
term Diplomatist was coupled with 
undesirable associations ; the word 
Politician has now, in the minds of 
many, no enviable meaning. I do 
not conceal from myself, that to 
me falls the duty of teaching the 
science of public affairs at a period 
of depressed public mind. 

And lastly, it is a characteristic 
of our present public life, that 
almost every conceivable question 
is drawn within the spheres of poli- 
tics; when there, it is incontinently 
seized upon by political parties, and 
once within the grasp of parties, it 
is declared improper to be treated 
any where except in the arena of 
political strife. If it be treated 
elsewhere, in whatever spirit, it is 
taken for granted that the inquiry 
has been instituted for grovelling 
party purposes. Fair and frank 
discussion has thus become emas- 
culated,and the people submit to dic- 
tation. There is a wide class of topics 
of high importance, which cannot 
be taken in hand even by the most 
upright thinker, without it being 
suspected that he is in the service 
of one party or section of the coun- 
try, and hostile to the other. 

All this makes it—I do not say 
difficult to steer between the dan- 
gers; an attempt at doing this 
would be dishonest—but necessary 
to ask for a fair and patient hear- 
ing. No teacher can at any time 


Public affairs again have been dispense with that “ favourable con- 








say what he did say without being considered by the French unpatriotic. An 
American citizen could not have made similar remarks of the Americans, withont 


raising a storm of general indignation. 


No American student of political philoso- 


phy or history, should be without that little volume, The Old Regime and the 
Revolution, by Alexis de Tocqueville, translated by John Bonner, New York, 
1856. 
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struction,” for which the Commons 
of England petition the ruler at the 
beginning of each Parliament. An 
honest desire to hear truly what 
the speaker means, is indispensa- 
ble wherever human speech bridges 
over the cleft which separates in- 
dividual from individual, but it 
becomes the more necessary, the 
more important the sphere of dis- 
cussion is, and is granted the more 
scantily, the more exciting the topic 
may be. 

Montesquieu, in the preface of 
the Spirit of Laws, asks as a fa- 
vour that a work of twenty years 
labour may not be judged of by 
the reading of a moment, but that 
he may be judged of by the whole. 
I, too, placed in some respects 
more delicately than Montesquieu 
was, ask you to judge of the lec- 
tures, which I am going to deliver, 
by the whole and by the pervad- 
ing spirit. My work is not, like 
Montesquieu’s, a work of twenty 
years; it is more. Brief as this 
course will be, all I teach is the 
result of a long and checkered, an 
observing and I hope a thoughtful 
life. Montesquieu, when he asks 
for the favor, adds: “TI fear it will 
not be granted.” I do not make 
this addition to my request. I 
simply speak to you as to friends, 
willing to hear what a man holds 
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to be true and right in the region 
of political knowledge and action, 
the highest phase of which is civil 
freedom—a man who in his boy- 
hood saw the flows and ebbs of 
the Napoleonic era, and heard the 
European cry of oppression, and 
has from that great time to this 
longed or laboured for liberty in 
speech and book, and in the teach- 
er’s chair, in prison and in freedom, 
well or wounded, in his native land 
and in his wedded country, and 
who feels that, as the one main 
idea, through the whele life of 
him whom lately we have followed 
in our minds to his most honoured 
grave, was the life of Nature with 
all her energies, so has been the 
leading idea and affection of him 
who speaks to you, from his early 
days to this hour, in spite of all 
the reverses and errors of our race, 
political justice, the life of civil 
freedom—liberty, not as a pleasing 
or even noble object to be pursued 
by classes freed from the oppres- 
sive demands of material existence, 
but as an element of essential civ- 
ilization, as an earnest demand of 
self-respecting humanity, as an ac- 
tuality and a principle of social 
life—as an evidence that we are 
created, not in the image of those 
beings that are below us, but of 
Him that is high above us. 
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THE EXILE.—A BALLAD. 


I. 
Well, though thou hast denied me long, with words of scorn or strife, 
And sent me forth in exile far, I love thee more than life ; 
Thy hills, thy vales, thy streams, thy woods—-thy skies of softest blue, 
And, though thy sons have done me wrong, I feel I love them too ; 
They cannot rob my heart of that sweet solace, where I go, 
To love, in Christian mood and mind, the thing that is my foe ; 
Nor can they take from me the pride, held dearly through the past, 
Whate’er my future lot may be, with thine that lot was cast! 


Il. 
Thou hast had me in thine arms,—-thou hast borne me on thy knee, 
Yet hast thou been, my mother land, but a step-dame unto me ; 
A thousand sons thou hast caress’d, with kindlier deed and tone, 
Yet sent me forth, a thing unblessed, to sink or swim alone. 
No loving word to soothe my heart, no hope to cheer my way, 
Unmov’d, thou sawst my feet depart, and still thy smile was gay; 
Thou keepst the revel in thy halls, while sorrow sate in mine, 
Nor heard the last, fond pleading calls, my heart sent out for thine ! 


ul. 

Yet did I, with thy favorite sons, heir all that gives thee name ; 

My fathers bravely struck with thine, for liberty and fame ; 

Their blood is on thy battle-fields ; their toils have served to raise 
Those glorious monuments, on which their son no more shall gaze ; 
Their groans from prison-ship I hear ;—alas! they speak for mine, 
Now pour’d, at midnight, for thine ear, across this waste of brine. 
Ah! little did they think to hear, in homes so bravely won, 

The doom of Exile, dark and drear, for this their only son! 


Iv. 
I see thee on my vision rise, oh! clime forever dear ; 
Thy revelry but mocks the pang, in which thou dost not share. 
The stranger comes, an honor’d guest; thy proud saloon is bright ; 
Forms swim in twining dance, and eyes grow glorious in his sight. 
A little hour and he forgets,—nay, mocks the love that shows 
Such homage to the foreign form, of whom it nothing knows ; 
While at thy knee, thy native sons, unloy'd, uncherish’d, pine; 
For, oh! how small, the boon of love, so precious, as ’tis thine! 


v. 
But yield them that, and they will bound, in danger’s path, to dare, 
With song and sword, to serve and strike, and all thy woes to share. 


20 


How true their hearts, how strong their hands—what deeds unmeasured 


done, 
To prove their might, assert thy right, and both to render one !— 
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’Twas but to claim them as her own, with loving pride and care, 
Accord the smile for service done, and bid them do and dare ; 
Watch fondly o’er each infant grace, each germ of goodly pow’r, 
And give each noble talent place, and every Muse her flow’r. 


VI. 


Yet let me not upbraid thee now, whose pride it still hath been, 
To lift thy name, and win thee fame, tho’ nought from thee I win ; 
To paint as I would have thee show, a glorious form and high, 
Beyond approach, and worthy all thy son’s idolatry ; 

Depict the deeds that make thy past a grand romance of pride ; 
Show how for thee the patriot strove, and how the hero died ; 

On what near fields, in trial stern, the breast and blade they bare, 
And make the foreign foeman learn to honour thee in fear! 


Vil. 


Fenced thee against his shaft and hate, and foot to foot in fight, 
Plucked from his grasp thy shield of state, and sworded it with might ; 
And from the past, with tongue of fire. speak to the present hour ; 
Rouse living hearts with fond desire, to toils of equal power; 

Wake patriot love to jealous strife, and Patriot will to aim, 

At all the arts that win from life, security for Fame; 

*Till, over all, supreme thou standst, the world’s bright Eye, that far, 
Wins wond’ring nations to thy feet, their cynosure and star. 


VIIt. 


No more! no more! the Passion fond, which makes the heart complain, 
Hath birth in something yet beyond, which must not sing in vain: 

*Tis love that means o’er love denied, the privilege to share 

That service in a field of pride, which needs to brave and dare. 

Even now thy dangers threaten all, thy future as thy past— 

The very men who man the wall, shrink cowering from the blast ; 

The foe insidious makes his way, with near approach and arts, 

That well may rouse the patriot fear, in fond and faithful hearts! 


IX. 


Where are the champions now, that stood, the favourites in thy grace ? 
They traffic with the hostile brood, for pension or for place. 

The motes that peopled all thy beams, the flies that suck’d thy flow’rs, 
Are these the things to fling thy flag defiant from thy towers ? 

Call back thy banished sons, that knew no favour at thy hands ; 

Go seek them where with strength they strew, the wilds of western lands ; 
And if their love be such as mine—as theirs, when bade depart— 

There shall not sound one call of thine, in one unwilling heart! 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE 5 AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Who cannot be crushed with a plot? 
—All is Well that Ends Well. 


Sir Rowland Hill had sent L’Isle 
off to the southward, to ascertain 
the strength and condition of the 
reserve of Spanish troops moving 
up from Andalusia. One might 
think that these things could be 
better learned from the official re- 
ports of the Conde d’ Abispal and 
the officers under him. But from 
the Prince of Parma’s day to this, 
Spanish officers in reporting the 
number and condition of their 
commands, have made it a rule to 
state what they ought to be, not 
what they are, leaving all defi- 
ciencies to be found out on the 
day of battle. Sir Rowland, know- 
ing this, now made use of L’Isle, 
whose knowledge of the Spanish 
language and character, and his 
acquaintance with many officers of 
rank, enabled him to ascertain the 
truth without betraying the object 
of his mission, or giving offence to 
these proud and jealous allies. 
Fight days had gone by when he 
again rode into Elvas, and in spite 
of the secrecy aimed at in military 
councils, many symptoms indica- 
ted that the campaign was about 
to open. 

It was high time for the brigade 
to leave this part of the country. 
The soldiers were disgusted with 
the sluggish people around them, 
keen and active only in their ef- 
forts to make money out of their 
protectors. The Portuguese were 
exasperated at the insolence of 
their allies, their frequent depre- 
dation and occasional acts of vio- 


lence, many of which went unpun- 
ished; for the English officers, 
always professing the utmost rea- 
diness to punish the offences of 
their nen, were singularly scrupu- 
lous and exacting as to the conclu- 
siveness of the proofs of guilt. 
Lord Strathern’s lax discipline 
may have aggravated, but had not 
raused the evil, which was felt 
throughout Portugal. The Regency, 
while proving itself unable to gov- 
ern the country, or reform a single 
abuse, had’ shown its ability to 
harass their allies and embarrass 
the general charged with the con- 
duct of the war. “A narrow 
jealousy had long ruled their con- 
duct, and the spirit of captious 
discontent had now reached the 
inferior magistracy, who endeav- 
ored to excite the people against 
the military generally. Complaints 
‘ame in from all quarters, of out- 
rages on the part of the troops, 
some too true, but many of them 
false or frivolous; and when Wel- 
lington ordered courts-martial for 
the trial of the accused, the magis- 
trates refused to attend as wit- 
nesses, because Portuguese custom 
rendered such attendance degrad- 
ing, and by Portuguese Jaw a ma- 
gistrate’s written testimony was 
efficient in courts martial. Wel- 
lington in vain assured them that 
English law would not suffer him 
to punish men on such testimony ; 
in vain he pointed out the mischief 
which must infallibly overwhelm 
the country, if the soldiers discov- 
ered that they might thus do evil 
with impunity. He offered to send, 
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in each case, lists of Portuguese 
witnesses required, that they might 
be summoned by the native au- 
thorities ; but nothing could over- 
come the obstinacy of the magis- 
trates; they answered that his 
method was insolent; and with 
sullen malignity continued to accu- 
mulate charges against the troops, 
to refuse attendance in the courts, 
and to call the soldiers, their own 
as well as the British, ‘licensed 
spoliators of the community,” 

“For a time the generous nature 
of the poor people resisted all these 
combined causes of discontent, 
* * * * vet by degrees the affec- 
tion for the British cooled, and 
Wellington expressed his fears that 
a civil war would commence be- 
tween the Portuguese people on 
the one hand, and the troops of 
both nations on the other. Where- 
fore his activity to draw all mili- 
tary strength to a head, and make 
such an irruption into Spain, as 
would establish a new base of ope- 
rations beyond the power of such 
fatal dissentions.” 

Throughout the war this great 
captain's hardest tasks had been 
to conciliate the jealous, vain-glo- 
rious Spaniard, to stimulate the 
laggard suspicious Portuguese, to 
enlighten the invincible ignorance 
of Regency and Juntas, in order 
to draw out and combine the re- 
sources of both countries with the 
scanty means afforded him by his 
own blundering government. Ie 
was required to do great things 
with small means, without offend 
ing one tittle against the laws, 
customs and prejudices of three 
dissimilar nations. He might toil, 
fret and fume, wearing himself to 
the bone, but could never get rid 
of this task of making ropes out 
of sea-sand. So much as to the 
state of the country. Let us return 
to our story. 

L'Isle reached Elvas early in the 
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day, and resolved to reward him- 
self for his labours, by paying a 
visit to Lady Mabel: then after a 
conference with Lord Strathern, to 
sit down and write his report to 
Sir Rowland, on the state of the 
Andalusian reserve. He knew that 
Sir Rowland looked for a precise 
and pithy statement, and L’Isle 
meant his to be a model for all 
such communications. But fate 
may mar the wisest plan. 

He found Lady Mabel and Mrs, 
Shortridge together, and soon per- 
ceived that the latter lady’s head 
was full of an entertainment she 
was about to give. 

“The commissary has warned 
me,” she said, “that from hence- 
forth he will be ever on the move— 
that he must break up his household 
here, and send off his heavy bag- 
gage to Lisbon. In this he very 
politely includes his wife.” 

“TI am truly sorry to hear it,” 
said L’Isle, “ but confess that first 
among a soldier’s impedimenta 
must be reckoned his wife.” 

“T did not look for so blunt an 
assent to the commissary’s opin- 
ion,” said Mrs. Shortridge, some- 
what nettled; “however, I am to 
go, and as many of the good folks 
of Elvas have been as polite to me 
as they knew how, I wish to show 
my sense of it in parting. I have 
invited all my Portuguese friends, 
with a good sprinkling of red coats 
to meet them. I have put myself 
to infinite trouble and no little ex- 
pense, meaning to have a grand 
evening, combining turtulia,concert 
and ball. I would show these peo- 
ple something of society and life, 
then vanish from Elvas in a blaze 
of glory. Now, as the rarest treat 
that I could offer, I had promised 
my gtests that they should hear 
Lady Mabel in all her glorious 
richness of voice; and now she is 
seized with a sudden fit of modesty, 
and protests against being exhibited 
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before a motley crowd like an opera 
singer.” 

Lady Mabel’s reluctance was not 
feigned ; and when Mrs. Shortridge 
called on L’Isle for assistance in 
overcoming it, he felt some scru- 
ples at lending his aid. But her 
companion and friend was about to 
leave her; it was painful to refuse 
her a favour on which she plainly 
laid great stress, Friendship and 
flattery at length prevailed, and 
Lady Mabel promised to do her 
utmost to charm the ears of the 
natives, on condition that L’Isle 
should be at hand as her interpre- 
ter, and say to them for her, a 
dozen polite and half as many 
witty things for every song she 
sung, in order that these foreigners 
might not mistake her for a mere 
singer. 

L'Isle pledged himself to be at 
her beck throughout the evening, 
and to furnish wit and politeness 
without stint. This obstacle over- 
come, Mrs. Shortridge was delight- 
ed, and talked gaily of her arrange- 
ments and anticipations for the 
appointed night. L’Isle entering 
into her humour, busied himself in 
drawing out a programme for Lady 
Mabel’s performance, and after 
turning over all the music at hand, 
made a list of songs long enough 
to have cracked her voice forever. 
It was late when he suddenly 
remembered that he had occasion 
to see Lord Strathern, and he tore 
himself away to seek him. 

L’Isle found his lordship in the 
business room of his quarters, but 
quite at leisure, although seated by 
a table on which lay sundry papers 
in no business like order. Most of 
them were despatches, returns and 
other military documents. But 
among them was a goodly pile of 
communications from the Juiz de 
fora of more than one neighbour- 
ing comarca, written in eloquent 
but denunciatory Portuguese, being 
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in truth philippics aimed at sundry 
individuals, or parties, belonging 
to his command. 

The old soldier had not treated 
them with absolute neglect. After, 
having the first two or three duly 
translated to him, and , making 
himself familiar with the tenour of 
this kind of document, he had 
prepared a concise form of reply ; 
regretting that any of his Majes- 
ty’s soldiers should be guilty of 
any act of violence, depredation or 
impropriety in the country of their 
friends and allies, and proposing 
that the accusers should come for- 
ward and prove the charges before 
a court-martial, according to Brit- 
ish laws. A copy of this stereo- 
typed answer, turned into good 
Portuguese, was always at hand 
to be despatched in reply to each 
new complaint as soon as it reached 
head-quarters, Thus the corres- 
pondence cost little trouble there, 
for Lord Strathern had an easy- 
going philosophy, which, like an 
ambling pad, carried him smoothly 
over the rough and intricate path 
of diplomacy, policy, and military 
exigencies. He knew it was im- 
possible to give perfect satisfaction 
to the Portuguese, and, unlike his 
commander, he eschewed all such 
attempts to make ropes out of séa- 
sand, 

L'Isle’s entrance roused Lord 
Strathern from a pleasant reverie 
over his cigar. 

“Why, LiIsle! are you back 
again? You certainly have the 
gift of appearing just when you 
are wanted. Is not that the case 
with a character called—Methisto- 
philes ?” 

“Yes, my lord, but he is a 
devil,” said L’Isle drily. 

“I beg your pardon, I did not 
mean to make an unsavoury com- 
parison. But here is another bil- 
let-doux waiting you from Sir 
Rowland.” 
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L'Isle, taking the despatch handed 
to him, broke the seal and read it 
deliberately, then said, “does Sir 
Rowland think I keep an extra 
stud of horses, to do the riding 
that properly belongs to his own 
staff ?” 

“Why where is he sending you 
now ?” 

“To Badajoz, on an errand simi- 
lar to that on which I went into 
Andalusia.” 

“To Badajoz? That is no dis- 
tance at all; at least nothing to 
grumble at,” said Lord Strathern, 
“You are growing lazy L'Isle. 
Why Mabel would ride that far 
after a rare flower. Just think 
you are chasing a fox, who takes 
the high road, and never doubles 
once between this and Badajoz.” 

“That would be a fox of a new 
breed,” suggested L’Isle. 

“T confess,” said his lordship, 
“T never met with one of the kind; 
but Sir Rowland’s staff have their 
hands full just now. To lighten 
their labours, I have had to furnish 
more than one officer for special 
duties. You surely would not have 
Sir Rowland send an aid all the 
way from Coria, merely to see if 
those Spanish fellows in Badajoz 
are in a state to march without 
disbanding, or without plundering 
the country as they move through 
it!” 

“Talking of marauding, my 
lord,” said L'Isle; “I wish the 
taste for that diversion was con- 
fined to our Spanish friends. It 
is becoming every day more ne- 
cessary to check the excesses of 
our own neople. We cannot send 
out a party into the country around, 
but on their return they are 
dogged at the heels by complaints 
and accusations. When we march 
hence we shall leave a villainous 
name behind us.” 

“Oh, we will never come back 
here again,” said Lord Strathern, 


carelessly. Moreover, two-thirds 
of these complaints are groundless, 
and the rest grossly exaggerated.” 

“The sacking of the farmer's 
house on the border needed no 
exaggeration,” said L’Isle. 

“T tell you that was done by 
the Spaniards,” exclaimed Lord 
Strathern. 

“ Yet worse cases than that have 
occurred, and gone unpunished,” 
urged L’Isle. 

“ Because they never could prove 
the charges and point out the cul- 
prits,” replied his lordship; “ the 
country is fuil of rateros, They 
commit the crimes and our fellows 
bear the blame.” 

“That is often true; but I have 


met with one little case, in which’ 


the offenders can be pointed out.” 

“ Well, let me hear it,” said Lord 
Strathern, leaning back in his 
chair, as if compelled to listen, but 
anxious to be rid of the subject. 

“TI stopped for a while on my 
way back,” said L’Isle, “at aclittle 
venda on this side of Juramenha. 
The people of the house were shy 
and sullen. I had to ask many 
questions before I could induce 
them to speak freely, but at length 
out came a charge against some of 
our people. Three nights ago five 
of our men had come to the house, 
and, calling for wine, sat down to 
drink. They soon became riotous, 
and their conduct so insulting to 
the man’s wife and daughters, that 
they ran away to hide themselves. 
When he required them to pay the 
reckoning and quit the house, they 
promised most liberal payment, 
and seizing, bound him to a post 
in his own stable, where they gave 
him fifty lashes with a leathern 
strap, valuing the stripes at a vin- 
tem a piece.” 

“The witty rascals,” said Lord 
Strathern, “I would like to repay 
them in their own coin.” 

“ Moreover,” continued L’Isle, 
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“on the man’s son making some 
resistance to their treatment of his 
father, they bound the boy, too, 
and gave him a dozen vintems’ 
worth of the strap for pocket mo- 
ney.” 

“ The liberal rascals!” said Lord 
Strathern ; “they deserve a hand- 
some profit on their outlay. But 
how do you know, L’Isle, that their 
story is true ?” 

“There is no mistake about the 
flogging,” exclaimed L'Isle. “ They 
used the buckle end of the strap, 
and I myself saw the marks, some 
not yet scarred over.” 

“That silent witness may prove 
a good deal; I cannot call it 
tongueless,” said his lordship, “ for 
I suppose the buckle had a tongue.” 

“IT can vouch for that by the 
mark it left behind,” said L’Isle. 
“Both father and son swore that 
they would know the fellows among 
a thousand. But the man dare 
not come to Elvas to search them 
out, as the scamps promised faith- 
fully to make sausage meat of him 
should he venture near the town.” 

“If the cowardly rascal will not 
come forward and lodge a com- 
plaint,” said Lord Strathern, “ what 
the devil can we do 2” 

“We can bring him here and 

protect him,” said L’Isle, “ while 
he hunts out the culprits. If ne- 
cessary, I will take him before my 
regiment, and let him look every 
man in the face, to see if he can 
identify the offenders in the ranks ; 
and so with other regiments.” 
- “What! muster the whole bri- 
gade for such a poltroon to inspect 
them!” exclaimed Lord Strathern. 
“What are you dreaming of, L’Isle? 
It would be offering a bounty for 
accusations against the men. Half 
these rascals would swear away a 
man’s life for a crusado,” 

“Perhaps so, my lord. But by 
cross-questions and examining them 


apart, the truth may be wrung 
from even lying witnesses.” 

“Impossible, with these people ; 
the truth is not in them. Come, 
L'Isle, no one knows better than 
you, who are so much in Sir Row- 
land’s councils, that we are on the 
point of moving from this part of 
the country. The little disorders 
that have occurred here can be 
followed by no ill consequences. 

“We carry the worse conse- 
quences with us,” said L’Isle, perti- 
naciously. “Little disorders, my 
lord! The peasantry around Elvas 
do not talk of them so. They say 
that their property is plundered, 
their women insulted, and them- 
selves at constant risk in life and 
limb.” 

“What! do the rascals talk of 
us in that way? even while we are 
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protecting them,” exclaimed Lord 
Strathern, springing from his chair. 
“We have spent more money 
among them than their beggarly 
country is worth in fee simple; and 
they are no more thankful than if 
we had occupied it as enemies. I 
wish they had among them again, 
for a few weeks, that one-handed 
Loison with his cut-throat bands, 
or pious Junot, who loved church 
plate so well.” 

“It is bad enough to be robbed 
by their enemies, they say,” sug- 
gested L’Isle, “ but they did not ex- 
pect it from their friends.” 

“Pooh,” said Lord Strathern, 
“the Portuguese, of all people, 
ought to know what real military 
license is. The French taught them 
that. As for our fellows, what if 
they do at times drink a little more 
wine than they pay for, or even 
take a lamb or kid from the flocks 
they. protect, or kiss a wench be- 
fore she has consented ; is that any 
thing to make a hubbub about ? 
The lads should be paid for drink- 
ing their vinko verde, and as for 
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the girls, all the trouble comes of 
their ignorance of our tongue, so 
that they have to be talked to by 
signs.” 

“You must be jesting, my Jord. 
To overlook small offences is to 
license greater.” 

“T license none; I punish what- 
ever is clearly proved, but will not 
play grand Inquisitor, and hunt out 
every little peccadillo. With your 
notions L’Isle, you would bring the 
men to confession every morning, 
and make the service worse than 
purgatory. Must I answer for it if 
a girl squeaks out, half in jest and 
half in earnest ?” 

L’Isle was provoked to see that 
Lord Strathern was laughing at 
him, and said, earnestly, “ You can- 
not have forgotten, my lord, the 
state of the army at the end of the 
campaign. Little has yet been 
done to bring this brigade up to 
the mark, and little will be achiev- 
ed by it in the coming campaign 
in its present state. Now is the 
time to check the licentious spirit 
by making some severe examples.” 

“T will do no such thing,” said 
Lord Strathern, coolly. The ocea- 
sion does not call for it. We will 
be in the field shortly, and want 
all the bayonets we can muster. 
The brigade is too weak to spare 
men from the ranks to put into 
irons.” 

“T did not suppose,” said L’Isle, 
“that the warning my Lord Wel- 
lington gave us not long since, 
would be so soon for gotten.” 

L'Isle alluded to the circular let- 
ter Wellington had addressed to 
his subordinates, at the end of the 
campaign, in which he had politely 
dubbed half of his officers idlers, 
whose habitual neglect of duty suf- 
fered their commands to run into 
ruffianism. Perhaps their com- 
mander was suffering under a fit 
of indigestion when he wrote it. 


” 
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It certainly caused a general heart- 
burning among his officers. Lord 
Strathern, among others, had found 
it hard to digest, and now angrily 
denounced it as unjust. 

“Well, my lord,” said L’Isle, 
with more zeal than discretion, 
“by the end of the campaign our 
men may be in a state to be im- 
proved by a touch of discipline 
from Julian Sanchez or Carlos d’ Es- 
pana, unless they reject them as 
too much like banditti !” 

“And I am captain of the ban- 
ditti !” exclaimed Lord Strathern, 
in a sudden rage. “As you do 
not yet command the brigade, let 
me beg you, sir, to go and look 
after your own people, and keep 
them up to the mark, lest they be- 
come banditti ?” 

“T always obey orders, my lord,” 
said L’Isle, with suddenly assumed 
composure ; “IT will go and look 
after my own regiment, and let the 
rest of the brigade go” 

“ Where, sir,” thundered -Lord 
Strathern, 

“Their own road,” L’Isle an- 
swered, and bowed himself out of 
the room. He walked sedately 
through the long corridor that led 
to the entrance of this monastic 
house, then, yielding to some vio- 
lent impulse, sprang into his sad- 
dle, and plunging his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, dashed out of the 
court and through the olive grounds 
at a killing pace. His astonished 
groom stared at him for a moment, 
then followed with emulous speed. 
As L’Isle turned suddenly into tie 
high road, a voice called out: 
“Don’t ride me down; I’m no 
Frenchman!” and he saw Colonel 
Bradshawe quickly but coolly press 
his ambling cob close to the ‘hedge, 
to avoid his charge. 

“You seem to be in a hurry, 
L’Isle. Hallo! here is another !” 
said the colonel, giving his horse 
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another dexterous turn, to shun the 
onset of the groom. “ What news 
has come? Or have you joined 
the dragoons? Or are you merely 
running a race with your man 
here ?” 

“Neither, sir,” said L’Isle, who 
had pulled up, and turned to speak 
to his comrade. His flashing eve 
and excited manner, his thorough- 
bred steed, chafing on the bit and 
pawing the ground, were in strik- 
ing contrast with the unruffled 
Bradshawe on his sleek cob, whose 
temper was as smooth as his coat. 

“The fact is,” said L’Isle, in what 
was meant for an explanatory tone, 
“T have just had a serious conver- 

sation with Lord Strathern”— 

“Which grew quite animated 
before it came to an end,” inter- 
jected Bradshawe, coolly. 

“Tn which I took the liberty of 
expressing my opinion, ” continued 
L’Isle— 

“Rather strongly on the subject 
of discipline, military license and 
the articles of war,” interjected 
Bradshawe again. 

“You are happy in your sur- 
mises, sir,” said L’Isle stiflly ; for 
Bradshawe's imperturbable man- 
ner chafed him much in his present 
mood. 

“Surmises, my dear fellow! 
Do I not know your opinions and 
my lord’s? You believe the rules 
and regulations made to be en- 
forced ad literam, and he thinks 
they are to be hung up én terrorem. 
My lord,” added Bradshawe, in a 
calm, judicial tone, “is the more 
mistaken of the two.” 

“ ‘Since you so far agree with 
me,” said L’Isle, “ would it not be 
well for you to remind his lordship 
that it is time to enforce some of 
the rules and regulations for the 
government of his Majesty’s troops, 
if he would have his brigade con- 
sist of soldiers, and not robbers ?” 

“It is very desirable to keep up 


the distinction between the two 
professions,” said Bradshawe. “One 
has a strong tendency to slide into 
the other. Pray, tell me what ar- 
guments you have been using with 
my lord.” 

L'Isle, with an effort at calmness, 
repeated the substance of the late 
conversation, much to Bradshawe’s 
amusement; for in him a genuine 
love of mischief rivalled his epi- 
curean tastes, 

“On one point, my lord had the 
advantage of you,” said Bradshawe. 
“Tt is his privilege to bid you look 
after your regiment; not yom to 
bid him look “after his brigade.” 

“ True,” said L’Isle, bitterly. But 
as you, though my senior, are not 
my commander, I trust there is no 
insubordination in my telling you 
that the brigade is left to look 
after itself, and is going to the 
devil as fast as it can.” 

“As individuals,” said Bradshawe, 
“that is the probable destination of 
most of us.” 

“We will have to get Julian 
Sanchez, cr some other guerrilla 
chief to undertake its reformation,” 
continued L’Isle, in great heat. “I 
forgot to suggest to my lord, that 
before we march away, we ought 
to levy a contribution, as a bounty 
for the blessing we bestow on the 
neighbourhood by leaving it.” 

“A capital idea,” said Bradshawe, 
“but by no means original. The 
French always do so, when they 
change their cantonments, that is, 
if there be anything left in the 
country around. If our hands were 
not tied, we might yet learn some 
clever arts from Monsieur. Junot’s 
system was to drive up all the farm 
cattle of the neighbourhood just be- 
fore he marched off, then allow 
them to be redeemed at a low cash 
price. He found it a capital way 
to extract the last hidden crusado.” 

“You have mastered the enemy’s 
system thoroughly,” said L’Isle,with 
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asneer, “But as our hands are tied, 
we cannot imitate them. Perhaps 
it would better become your posi- 
tion in the brigade, for you to try 
and rouse his lordship to the ne- 
cessity of checking the license that 
is growing daily.” 

“IT would gladly do so,” said 
Bradshawe; “ but being no Oxford 
logician, have not your irresistible 
power of convincing him. You 
have handled the matter so fully 
and ably, that I need only repeat 
faithfully every word you have 
said. You may depend upon me 
for that.” And turning his horse, 
he rode gently off toward head- 
quarters, while L’Isle galloped up 
the hill to Elvas, 

Bradshawe found Lord Strathern 
in as great a rage as the comrade 
he had just parted with; so he 
amused himself with drawing out 
from his lordship a recital of their 
late conversation, which he repaid 
with a sketch of L’Isle’s roadside 
conference with himself. The old 
soldier was only the more provoked 
on finding that, freely as L’Isle had 
spoken, he could hardly charge 
him with insubordination, or twist 
his hot argument into a personal 
insult. Soothing and chafing him 
by turns, Bradshawe did not per- 
mit the subject to drop, until they 
were interrupted by a courier with 


despatches, 
“ What is all this? Post upon 
post! There must be something 


in the wind !” said my lord, as he 
broke the seal, which was Sir Row- 
land Hill’s. 

“Our pleasant winter here is 
over,” said Bradshawe, with a sigh. 
“ We will be moving shortly, and 
then hot marches and cold meals, 
sour wine and bad quarters, or 
no quarters at all, will be the order 
of the day. I trust we shall move 
through a more plentiful country 
than we did last year.” 

“It has not quite come to that 
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yet,” said Lord Strathern. Here 


is an order for me to meet Sir 
Rowland at Alcantara, at nine, the 
day after to-morrow. I am to 
take you and Conway with me, 
for he has special instructions for 
you both. And here is an order 
for that modest fellow LMsle to at- 
tend, and report the state of the 
Andalusian reserve. I expect Con- 
way to dinner. You had better 
stay and meet him.” 

In due time Major Conway ap- 
peared, and dinner was announced, 
Mrs. Shortridge had gone home, so 
that only two guests sat down with 
Lady Mabel and her father. No 
man made himself more agreeable 
in his own house and at his own 
table than Lord Strathern usually 
did, for hospitality was with him 
an article of religion. But to-day 
my lord was not in a religious 
frame of mind. He was moody 
and silent, or growled at his ser- 
vants, and gave short answers to 
his guests; so that Major -Con- 
way, after sundry attempts to en- 
gage him in conversation, gave 
it up, and joined Bradshawe in 
his efforts to entertain Lady Mabel. 
At length the cloth was removed, 
the servants withdrew, and the 
gentlemen sat over their wine; yet 
Lady Mabel, not trained to a nice 
observance of little conventionali- 
ties, lingered there, watching her 
father’s moody brow. 

“So L’Isle has got back,” said 
Major Conway. 

“The impudent coxcomb!” ex- 
claimed Lord Strathern. 

Conway started. But Lady Ma- 
bel started as if a snake had bitten 
her. She said nothing, however : 
perhaps she could not had she 
tried. But Conway exclaimed : 


“My lord, perhaps I did not hear 
you rightly.” 

“Your did, Major Conway. I 
say that L’Isle is an impudent cox- 
The most presumptuous 


comb. 
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fellow I know. I will find or 
make an occasion to give him 
a lesson he much needs.” 

“Why, my lord, what has L’Isle 
done ?” asked the Major. 

“Done !” said Lord Strathern 
angrily. “He has said a great 
deal morg than I will tolerate.” 
And having broached the subject, 
he told his story of L’Isle’s inter- 
view with himself, and his remarks 
to Bradshawe, pronouncing his 
whole conduct presumptuous and 
impertinent. Losing his temper 
more and more, he exclaimed: 
“Sir Rowland’s absurd partiality 
has spoiled the fellow utterly !” 

“Sir Rowland must not bear all 
the blame,’ said Bradshawe, in- 
terposing ; then added slily : “No 
wonder L’Isle’s head is turned, 
considering who all have helped 
to spoil him.” 

“So they have; and you have 
spoiled him more than any one 
else,’ exclaimed Lord Strathern, 
turning suddenly on Lady Mabel. 
“T hear of nobody but Colonel 
L’Isle. This Colonel of yours has 
been growing more and more in- 
tolerable’ — 

“My Colonel, papa?” I assure 
you I lay no claim to him,” said 
Lady Mabel, hastily disclaiming all 
interest in poor L’Isle. 

“Why do you have him so 
much about you, then, and quote 
him so often ?” 

“Why, my lord,” said Brad- 
shawe, again interposing, “ Lady 
Mabel cannot but see and hear 
much of L‘Isle, while she sees so 
much of Mrs. Shortridge, their 
mutual friend.’’ 

Lady Mabel was truly thankful 
for this diversion. It gave her 
one moment to think, and that 
was enough. In her father’s pre- 
sent mood, L’Isle could not escape 
gross insult at their next meeting. 
She felt that the best way to mol- 
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lify his anger was to take up his 
quarrel vigorously herself. So 
warming herself into a fit of indig- 
nation becoming the occasion, she 
exclaimed : “ It is no fault of mine 
that I see so much of Colonel 
L'Isle. Why do you make him 
so often your guest? As Colonel 
Bradshawe says, I have no fit com- 
panion here but Mrs. Shortridge, 
and he is often with her. As 
to his presumption, it is not so 
new to me as you suppose. I have 
often laughed at him for his vanity 
in thinking that nobody ean do 
anything as well as himself. I 
have had to check him before this 
for presuming to find fault with 
your management of the brigade ; 
but did not imagine he would 
have the impertinence to insinuate 
to your face that he could com- 
mand it better than you do. 

“By Jove!’ exclaimed Lord 
Strathern, “ indirectly, he as good 
as told me so.” 

“So it seems,” said Lady Mabel 
indignantly. “I am your daugh- 
ter, and resent such boyish imper- 
tinence more even than you do. I 
will take the earliest opportunity 
to express to him my opinion on 
that point most emphatically.” 

Bradshawe was discreetly silent, 
drinking in every word. He did 
not actually hate L’Isle: he liked 
Lady Mabel well; but he loved 
the mischief a-brewiug, and watch- 
ed her game, for he saw plainly 
that she was playing one. Con- 
way sat wondering what all this 
would lead to, anxious, yet afraid, to 
say a word in extenuation of poor 
L’Isle’s offences. 

“By the by,’ exclaimed Lady 
Mabel, “I have promised Mrs. 
Shortridge my utmost aid in enter- 
taining her guests to-morrow night, 
and the better to enable me to give 
it, Colonel L’Isle is pledged to be 
in constant attendance as my in- 
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terpreter. I must write at once, 
and let him know that I shall dis- 
pense with his services,” 

“Write to the fellow at once,’ 
growled Lord Strathern, “ and do 
not let him misunderstand the 
tenour of your note.” 

“But he has gone to Badajoz,” 
said Bradshawe. “Still, if he has 
an appointment with you, Lady 
Mabel, he will assuredly be back 
in time.” 

“ But, my lord,” said Major Con- 
way, “you have an order for him 
to attend Sir Rowland, at Alcan- 
tara the morning after, so that he 
would have to give up the pleasure 
of waiting on Lady Mabel at Mrs. 
Shortridge’s, even though she did 
not discard him in this summary 
manner.” 

“ Then Mabel shall summon him 
to attend her, according to promise, 
in spite of Sir Rowland’s order !” 
thundered Lord Strathern, with all 
the perverseness of an angry man.” 

“ But suppose he pleads Sir Row- 
land’s order in excuse,” urged Con- 
way. 

“Tt shall not serve him. Mabel 
shall treat it as a fresh piece of 
impertinence, and cut him forever.” 

“Suppose he attends Lady Ma- 
bel, and neglects Sir Rowland ?” 

* Then Sir Rowland shall know 
how lightly he holds his orders.’’ 

“That is being very hard upon 
L’Isle,” said Conway. 

“Not as hard as he deserves,” 
said Lord Strathern with a bitter 
laugh. 

“It is probably very import- 
ant,” urged Conway, “that Sir 
Rowlanii should know at once 
the real state of this Andalusian 
reserve. Much may depend 
upon it.” 

“Tut,” said Lord Strathern 
contemptuously. ‘“ What matters 
L’Isle’s being able to tell him 
whether or not they look like 


soldiers? If you had been long 
in Spain, you would have known 
that the fighting has to be done 


said Bradshawe. 
“ Whatever they may do on 
parade, the fighting always falls 
to our lot.” 

Lady Mabel had listened to 
this dialogue with intense inter- 
est, and no litte confusion of 
mind. She was very angry 
with L’Isle, and that perhaps 
made her feel how important he 
had become to her. She was 
not quite prepared to cut his ac- 
quaintance, and turn her back 
on him forever, and now thought 
she saw her way through the 
difficulty. 

“You are driving my friend 
L’Isle to the wall,” said Major 
Conway. “I know him to bea 
gallant man; but however pain- 
ful the sacrifice may be to him, 
I think he will feel compelled to 
wave his engagement with Lady 
Mabel, and wait on Sir Rowland 
Hill.” 

“Tet him, if he dare,” said 
Lady Mabel, with an emphatic 
stamp of her foot. 

“T applaud your spirit, Lady 
Mabel,” said Bradshawe mis- 
chievously. “It is lucky for 
L’Isle that the Stewarts of 
Strathern are not now repre- 
sented bya son. As it is, L’Isle 
will have to make his submis- 
sion with the best grace he can.” 

“T trust Lady Mabel will ac- 
cept it in some other shape than 
slighting Sir Rowland’s order,” 
said Conway. ‘L’Isle will not 
do that.” 

“ That, and nothing else,” said 
Lady Mabel resolutely—almost 
angrily. “I hold myself to be 
quite as good as Sir Rowland, 
and the first appointment was 
with me.” 
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“Sir Rowland will have to 
yield precedence to you, Lady 
Mabel,” said Bradshawe. “If 
L’Isle knows the penalty, he will 
have to attend on you.” 

“ Begging Lady Mabel’s par- 
don,” said Conway, “L’Isle will 
do no such thing.” 

“ Conway,” said Lord Strath- 
ern, with a sneer, “this punc- 
tilious friend of yours is.very 
exacting towards other people. 
But I will bet you fifty guineas 
that he keeps Sir Rowland wait- 
ing for news of a batch of raga- 
muffins not worth hearing about.” 

“ My funds are rather low just 
now,” said Conway, “to hazard 
fifty guineas on a bet.” 

“T thought you would not back 
him but in words,” said Lord 
Strathern, in a contemptuous 
tone. 

“ Nay,” said Conway, stung 
by his manner, “I know that 
where duty is concerned L’Isle is 
a punctilious man, To obey every 
order to the letter and the se- 
cond, is a point of honour with 
him, and f will risk my money 
upon him.” 

“ Done,”’ said Lord Strathern ; 
“and now, Mabel, use your wits 
to keep the fellow here, and 
make a fool of him; and I will 


expose and laugh at him, as he 
deserves, in Alcantara.” 

“But this is a regulat plot 
against poor L’Isle,” objected 
Conway. 

“Plot or no plot, it is under- 
stood that you give him no hint,” 
said Lord Strathern. 

“Certainly not,” exclaimed 
Bradshawe, rubbing his hands 
together. “Conway, you must 
not blab.” 

“T suppose I must not,” said 
Conway, with a very grave face, 
chiefly for L’Isle, but partly for 
his fifty guineas. ‘But this is 
a serious matter. It may be of 
vital importance for Sir Rowland 
to know at once if the Andalu- 
sian reserve’ — 

“The Andalusian reserve,” 
said Lord Strathern, interrupting 
him, “ will never let themselves 
be food for powder.” 

Lady Mabel now slipped out 
of the room, to hide her confu- 
sion and anxiety; and Major 
Conway, finding my lord not in 
a mood to please or be pleased, 
soon took leave, followed by 
Bradshawe in high glee, though 
he suppressed the outward signs 
of it until he had turned his 
back upon the hospitable man- 
sion. 


SONNET. 


O! memory, though thy faithful tablet bears 
The blot of many sorrows, not for these, 

To Lethe’s waters would [ fly for ease 

From the sharp sting of sad remember’d cares. 
And what if retrospective fancy sees 

On the dark aspect which my past life wears 
But few bright spots, so pleasant, and so fair 
Are these to me, that were there only one 

On thy recording page, for that one’s sake 

The rest of thy black catalogue were dear ; 

For beats the human heart that hath not known 
Sweet moments, that a rich atonement make 
For years of still accumulating sorrow, 

Bright hours, from which dark ages light may borrow ? 
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EPISTOLARY GOSSIPINGS OF TRAVEL, AND ITS REMINISCENCES, 


NUMBER XV. 


Bear Hovsg, June, 185—. 
My Dear Paul — 

For some time past, I have been 
under the effects of some malign 
influence or other—the weather, 
the table, or indiscretion, (for I 
am always at a loss to trace effects 
to causes in these matters,) and 
have had to go upon the sick list,and 


. resort to remedies, or, as we used to 


say at “ Alma Mater,” have had to 
** Wheaton it.” My dear wife al- 
ways dreads these occasions; they 
are one of her anxieties ;—she 
maintains that I invariably over- 
dose myself; and she has her pri- 
vate apprehensions that I may one 
day overdo the matter fatally. 
Careful soul,—-ever for taking 
things in time,—yet with no good 
opinion of the medical faculty, she 
would prescribe for me herself, giv- 
ing small doses at the start, and re- 
peating until the desired effect is 
produced. My plan, which shocks 
her terribly, is to attack in force, 
and dislodge the enemy by superio- 
rity of numbers on a given point ; 
but my late experience has led me 
to more than half suspect she was 
right ; at all events, on the occasion 
in question, one of two things be- 
came established beyond a perad- 
venture, either the dose was very 
excessive in quantity, or it was the 
“lightning train” of all “doctor 
stuff.” However, it bore me to the 
health station with despatch and 
safety, where I hope to sojourn 
until my turn comes again to travel 
the melancholy way that finally 
leads us to the dark valley. 


Mr. Potter, how little are men 
prone to prize this great boon of 
health, while in the full tide of its 
enjoyment !—when the sun shines 
upon their strength, “and the fair 
breath of heaven gently wafts them 
to their own purposes ”—when we 
can go forth beneath the pleasant 
sky, and mingle with the friends we 
hold dear! Ah, it is only when 
stretched upon the bed of: sickness 
that we begin rightly to appreciate, 
duly to realize, what our depriva- 
tion is. “When,” as good old Jere- 
my Taylor has it, (who can read his 
chapter on the “ Advantages of 
Sickness,” nor love and admire the 
heart that dictated it,) “ we forget 
all our knotty discourses of philoso- 
phy, and a syllogism makes our 
head ache,” “‘when the soul is 
undressing, and takes off the rough- 
ness of her great and little angers 
and animosities, and sees the dust, 
and feels the dishonours of the body, 
and reads the register of all the 
sad adherences.” But sad, indeed, 
is it, if sickness only serves as a 
school for our impatience; if it 
teach no other lesson than to lament 
the worldly pleasures from which 
we are withdrawn; if it draw us 
no nearer in patience, gratitude, 
and resignation, to the merciful 
hand that afflicts only that it may 
heal. Happy the man, who, when 
he rises from the bed of suffering, 
can feelingly say, “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.” 

But how are you Paul, now 
while the sultry days are pouring 
down their mephitic influences? 


- 
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Or, I might rather ask, how is your 
laugh ? for if your risibles are only 
in tune, and perform their functions 
naturally, there is no neéd, in your 
ease, for further inquiry; it may 
be taken for granted you are “ joost 
right” as Gottlieb has it, and have 
no occasion to “ Wheaton it.” So 
that your bodily condition might 
be mathematically expressed by the 
formula y = F(x): « being the 
laugh. Tell me then,whether you are 
able to extemporize a laugh,as copi- 

ous, as exuberant, yea, as hilarious 
and long as used to break forth on all 
proper occasions ?—for who will 
presume to assert that Mr. P. Pot- 
ter was ever guilty of failing in a 
Jaugh on all proper oce vasions ! 
Tell me whether your cheeks would 
not “crack” if submitted to some 
old-fashioned tests now-a-days? Say, 
if we were again, as once, on the 
heights of St. Ermo, within the 
fortifications overlooking the Bay of 
Naples, making observations, and 
taking mental notes and survéys, 
and a little, a very little curiosity 
should lead your friend to 7 
from the prescribed track, and 

mount the interior slope of an in- 
ner work in order to see what was 
on the other side worthy of note— 
and a thundering Swiss mercenary, 
watching the movement, with loud 
and dreadful imprecations, should 
again bring his bloody blunderbuss 
to bear upon his defenceless back 
and legs, and you should behold 
that friend, when he found himself 
the mark of that direct aim, drop 
down as if already shot, and be- 
tween a slide, a roll, and a tumble, 
in which those legs described gyra- 
tions numerous and wonderful, 
bring up upon the berme, would 
you again laugh ?-would you laugh 
as much and as long?—would you 
again press your sides and split 
notwithstanding ?—w ould you lean 
your back against the wall and 


convulse?—would you laugh all 
night?—+tell me that, and turn all 
your dreams into merry-making. 
Potter, I began to feel concerned 
for the consequences. I didn’t 
know where the latter end of that 
laugh could be, or when it would 
die out. I had read enough in 
Democritus, Junr., to know you 
had “abundance of pleasant vapours 
which tickled your midriff, by 
which titillation your arteries were 
pulled, and your spirits from thence 
possessed your sides, countenance, 
and eyes.” Still I felt concerned 
for the end. People generally, es- 
pecially your practical jokers, don’t 
relish being laughed at; but I 


would gladly subscribe a ‘month's: 


pay and emoluments, to hear you 
do that laugh over again. Ah, but 
didn’t I get my revenge out of the 
fellow by frightening him, in my 
turn, to beg my pardon 2 Did I 
not, ‘after bei ing safely landed, take 
a rapid survey of things, and con- 
clude—while fully realizing the 
narrow escape I had made from a 
misiortune so mortifying as being 
shot in the rear—it would never 
do, for my credit, for the credit of 
America, to go on my way satisfied, 
and unprotesting, after having had 
a gun levelled at that quarter? And 
under the impulse of these patriotic 
feelings, did we not boldly turn 
and approach the fellow, and ask 
him what he meant, and if he didn’t 
know, it was very careless to be 
aiming loaded guns at gentlemen 
in that way? And when he said his 
“orders were to fire at anybody 
who attempted to climb that slope,” 
did we not ask him why he did not 
hail first, and give a gentleman a 
chance of being shotin front ? 
Were we not working upon him by 
holding up to view the unmilitary 
nature of the act, and the disgrace 
attending it, and demanding, in 
great indignation, to see the com- 
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manding officer, when you made 
the discovery that he spoke Ger- 
man; and by the application of a 
few words of his dear mother 
tongue, so completely melted him 
that he had no way left to express 
his regret? The fellow couldn’t 
forgive himself, that he had come 
near shooting the companion of a 
man who spoke German: 


“ Sprache schin und wunderbar, 
Ach wie klingest du so klar!” 


Then it was, Paul, that wounded 
honour felt satisfied, and resumed 
her seat. 

I could never account for the 
fact, that two such exemplary, re- 
tiring, unsuspicious, and good-look- 
ing persons as Messrs. Potter & 
Grunter, who lived respectably, 
and enjoyed the honour of the friend- 
ship, dinners and countenance of 
our country’s representatives, should 
have been objects of suspicion to 
the Bomba dynasty ; but so it was. 
The case just related was only one 
of a number going to prove it; we 
were suspected of harbouring de- 
signs against the State, or of being 
emissaries of Mazzini. You will 
not have forgotten the instance that 
occurred while we were leisurely 
sai ntering, one fine afternoon, up 
the Strada Toledo; how we soon 
became aware of our steps, being 
dogged by a pair of scarlet legs. 
At first, we thought we might be 
mistaken, and unwilling to draw 
rash conclusions, crossed and re- 
crossed the street several times, 
halted before the windows, and 
tested the matter in various ways; 
but there, sure enough, were the in- 
evitable legs after us. There could 
be no mistaking the matter. 

It has been my fortune, Potter, 
to be with you much, and behold 
you in various trying scenes; but 
this was the occasion when you 
surpassed yourself—when you 
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assumed dimensions I had never 
seen you assume before. Indigna- 
tion swelled, almost doubled your 
proportiods, as with much angry 
passion glowing from your eye, you 
turned upon red legs, and with loud 
declamation, and fierce gesticula- 
tion, demanded to know, “if he 
took us for spies?” So sudden was 
the summons, so menacing the ap- 
pearance of things, his presence of 
mind clean forsook lim; and to 
add to his discomfiture, the crowd 
began jeering him, in the midst of 
which, with unequalled show of 
honour wounded, outraged and ag- 
grieved, you expressed your undy- 
ing resolution, “ never to submit to 
having your steps dogged ;” and 
concluded by demanding to be 
taken to the guard house if he 
suspected us. As might be sup- 
posed, the dogger retired discom- 
fited, carrying his colors between 
his legs. 

As | take a retrospective view of 
our stay at Naples, its whole his 
tory appears made up of a series of 
assaults of a more or less aggra- 
vated nature. Besides those men- 
tioned, there was your treading on 
the ambassador’s cat’s tail, as we 
were retiring late one night, 
through a dark ante-chamber, from 
an entertainment he gave us. It 
was unkind of you, Potter, and she 
made night so awfully hideous with 
her outcries, even bringing out the 
ambassador himself to learn the 
cause. Soon thereafter occurred 
your assault with the Chamois 
cane upon the indefatigable little 
beggar before Chiesa St. Francesco, 
with his everlasting “niche padre, 
niche madre nix mangiares.” And 
this again was soon followed by our 
combined assault upon the boat- 
man whom we had engaged at a 
stipulated price to row us out to 
the French steamer. But how 


could we foresee, that when half- 
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way he should coolly lie upon his 
oars, and pertinaciously and dog- 
edly refuse to stir, unless we near- 
ly doubled the compensation. But 
did we accommodate the rogue? 
Was a passive submission to im- 
position part of our programme ? 
Did not rather Potter rise in his 
wrath, and Grunter in his strength, 
and surrounding him by a well- 
concerted manceuvre, while violent 
hands were laid upon his wretched 
throat, give him the dire alterna- 
tive of rowing or going overboard. 

I think we may congratulate 
ourselves, that, however free an un- 
constrained liberality might make 
us with the life of our pockets, we 
successfully checkmated all outside 
attempts at the bleeding of that 
vital part. Witness the learned 
scholar and gentleman in Paris, 
who, presuming upon a two months’ 
intimate acquaintance, and “the 
high estimation in which he held 
our characters, and reputation for 
liberality,” subscribed our names 
for a considerable amount to some 
extraordinary charity, without so 
much as a “by your leave gentle- 
men.” What dejection overspread 
his face, when, fancying the con- 
tribution already in hand, our open 
rebellion rose up like another collar 
bone to dash his hopes. “O Bute, 
—Bute—why did you break that 
collar bone !” 

I cannot help recalling here an 
incident, which my mind has in- 
dissolubly connected your chapter 
on Snobs. You know, by a port 
regulation, each person departing 
from Naples, has to procure a 
“ health-ticket,” which must be left 
with an officer stationed alongside 
the departing vessel. We had just 
brought our difficulty with the re- 
fractory boatman to a successful 
issue, and stepped aboard, when a 
boat approached, with a portly, 
red-faced, prepossessing-looking in- 





dividual, whose eye-glass, check- 
cap, red neck-cloth, striped waist- 
coat and pants, proclaimed him 
from the land of Snobs. He was 
about going up the side, when the 
health-officer hailed him in Eng- 
lish, and politely asked for his 
ticket. “Come and get it,” growled 
John Bull. The officer directed 
the oarsman to row to him. “ Lie 
still, demme,” said Bull ; “ don’t 
stir a peg; if he wants it, it’s his 
business to come after it, d n 
him!” The scene began to as- 
sume an exciting phase. The 
officer peremptorily demanded the 
billet, or he, Bull, would not be al- 
lowed to go aboard. “Come and 
get it, if you want it,” said Bull 
again; “I’m not going to wait on 
you—damme if I am.” Finding 
nothing could be made out of the 
case in hand, the official drew up 
to Bull’s boat, when the latter, in 
a most ungentlemanly, unhand- 
some manner, which shocked and 
disgusted all lookers-on, coolly dis- 
charged a copious expectoration in 
the paper, handed it to the boat- 
man to hand over to the officer, and 
jumped aboard. The next day, this 
beautiful illustration of the workings 
of Snobbery was transformed into a 
dashing mounted officer, at a re- 
view at Valletta. He held a com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s 88th. I 
turn him over to your discriminat- 
ing mind for classification. 

Delightful, O Paul, may be the 
ascent of Vesuvius from the Naples 
side, seated upon a good mule, and 
winding your way over the well- 
beaten lava road; but to accom- 
plish the feat from another direc- 
tion, over loose, caving, giving-way 
cinder-beds, and that at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, hoc opus, hic 
labor est! 

What possessed us, in our ex- 
cursions to places of difficult access, 
to always leave the straight and 
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narrow path, and be forever striv- 
ing to climb up some other way ? 
Was it the love of adventure, or 
the human nature in us? In 
how many perplexing scrapes has 
it not involved us? This propen- 
sity it was that led us to make the 
ascent of the volcano from Pompeii 
direct, and of course over the vine- 
yards, gardens, and walls interven- 
ing, and up the steep mountain’s 
cindery side. For the first half 
hour, how well it all went on! 
How merry, how exultant were we! 
—surpassing both ourselves and 
the guide in the activity with 
which we leaped the little streams, 
vaulted over the walls, took the 
low palings, dashed up a gentle 
slope, or threaded the vine rows— 
our sticks and coat-tails flourishing 
in the air. How bravely did we 
progress; how little care to con- 
fess, or yield to the difficulties, un- 
doubtedly growing as we charged 
ever onward, upward! And when 
spirit began sensibly to evaporate 
with loss of breath, how naturally 
did you halt, and turning to the 
bay, call my attention to the beau- 
ties there reposing; and as the 
country became more open, the 
walking less firm, and Vesuvius 
stretched out his huge proportions 
in great swelling heaps of loose 
ashes, far, far upward to our wist- 
ful gaze—with how much. artless- 
ness did you draw forth your 
“pocket companion,” and invite 
me to partake, as if fully realizing 
the emergency, and bracing for it. 
To add to our discomfiture, the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane, di- 
rectly down the hill, in our faces ; 
and what, with the difficulty of ad- 
vancing under such adverse cireum- 
stances, or even preserving our 
equilibrium, with feet plunging in at 
each step to the ankle, our hats 
woull every now and then go 
whirling and scaling from our 
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heads, for many yards down the 
declivity. 

These occasions were little god- 
sends, to be sure, for we could sit 
down and rest, while the guide re- 
covered them; and I know you 
valued them highly, for once I saw 
you shake your hat off, without 
any attempt at catching after it, 
and immediately thereupon _ sit 
down. 

When about half-way up, and 
where the cinders became very 
loose, and the wind blew very hard, 
I must confess my legs began to 
refuse their office. It appeared to 
my sober judgment, as impossible 
to take another step, as to swallow 
the mountain before me. On that 
occasion, I own, I did call a halt, 
under pretence of asking the guide 
a few questions about the panor- 
ama at our feet; but I did not fail 
to observe the glow of satisfaction 
that overspread your countenance 
as you took advantage of it, to sit 
down. Indeed, I don’t think you 
went on during a single one of the 
many halts we made. And though 
you never would confess to any 
giving way of the powers of endur- 
ance, you must own to the great 
advantage you had over me in the 
brevity of your legs, as compared 
with mine. You worked nearer to 
your point of draught, and had not 
so much leg to bury in the ashes, 
and, consequently, not so much to 
pull out again, All these were 
real advantages. However, I can- 
didly admit, I soon began to feel 
persuaded—yea, with a great per- 
suasion—that to gain the top, the 
object of our ambitious aim, was 
among the impossible things for 
S. Grunter, without the friendly 
aid of some little extraneous appli- 
ance, to the front or rear of said 
Grunter, Exhausted nature began 
to fag. I called another halt; and 


in the depths of my own spirit, my 
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eyes fixed upon the top, yet a good 
way off, held a private council 
over the state of my forces. What 
the result of that council was, Mr. 
P., I shall not tell you; you had 
enough to do with your own ener- 
gies. Suffice it to say, just at this 
moment, our good-natured, inge- 
nious guide hit upon a capital de- 
vice, which I adopted without 
questioning. He offered me the 
end of a very red bandanna, which 
I eagerly secured; he held on to 
the other end with both hands, 
thus forming a drag rope, which 
passed over his shoulder. At the 
same time, he put in practice, for 
your benefit, another device his fer- 
tile mind had suggested; this was, 
by a succession of cheers and ex- 
postulations to encourage your 
efforts. I can hear the good fe!- 
low now: “Courage, monsieur ! 
courage!” And vou did take 
courage, and stepped out manfully. 
Does not my Journal here read— 
“Guide kept on cheering, ‘Courage, 
monsieur! courage! Encore une 
fois, sil vous plait.” Another 
brilliant, but apparently hopeless, 
attempt to advance. “Courage ! 
courage!” DD n courage and 
cinders. Nevertheless a desperate 
struggle above the ankles in ashes. 
“ Courage! Bravo  imonsieur! 
Faites l'essai de nouveau,” as a 
successful effort brought out one 
leg, while the other went down. 
“Une fois de plus!” Courage, 
monsieur! courage !—while he 
draws away with a species of des- 
peration. The man was evidently 
designed by nature to lead forlorn 
hopes. Paul, under pretence of 
laughing immoderately, sinks down. 
Prospects begin to brighten. All 
hands renew efforts!—encouraging 
advance! “ Courage! courage !”— 
and the top is gained! Fall down 
exhausted on the crater’s edge. 
Sensations of having left legs some 





half-way down the mountain, &c., 
&e. 

I have no need to call your at- 
tention to the interesting process 
of boiling, frying, steaming, stew- 
ing and hissing we remarked going 
on in that crater, as nothing but 
that handkerchief business ever in- 
terested you in relation to this 
whole excursion. After a few hur- 
ried observations, interrupted by 
frequent gusts of deadly gases, 
smoking a cigar, and otherwise re- 
cuperating exhausted nature, we 
prepared for the descent—which, 
according to all philosophical rules, 
should be as easy in proportion as 
the assent was difficult. Again 
my journal reads: “Set out on re- 
turn; purposed taking it leisurely 
down; treacherous ground; no 
foothold, and begin sliding; rapid 
slide of Paul; he goes over head- 
long, and after a succession of half 
somersets, brings up against an 
elevated mound, half buried in cin- 
ders; extricate him; from this 
time the descent tremendous; safely 
and rapidly accomplished. Bade 
the faithful guide adieu; regret at 
parting ; some compunctions as to 
whether I had sufficiently remuner- 
ated him for extra services; but, 
faithful fellow, he was satisfied— 
his desires were as humble as his 
opinion of his rare qualities.” 

Ah, Paul! those were happy 
days! Let us take our wives and 
begone again. Let us take them 
and the babies up Vesuvius. I 
shall name my next boy Vesuvius 
Grunter, An ignorant fellow asked 
me this morning, “if babies cut 
teeth with a scissors, or what ?” 

I am not going to talk to you 
of the Grotto del Cane, where that 
poor dog had to smell the gas, and 
die several times daily, for you wit- 
nessed the performance, and the 
evident reluctance with which the 
unfortunate brute played his part. 
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Neither will we go to Virgil’s tomb, 
or the grotto of Posilippo; for did 
you not pluck asprig from the one 
and traverse the other. The Sol- 
faterra has lost its charm since we 
discolored our silver coin in its soil, 
and the hot spring since we boiled 
an egg therein. Baia and Cumae 
are still fresh in mind, and Pozz- 
poli, where St. Paul landed, has 
been sketched. Let us turn to the 
Grotto of Avernus, and our descent 
to the kingdom of Pluto— 
But, hark !—me—w !—me-w !— 
u-r-r-r!—mauw! I turn my head; 
rs. Hinz is announcing ber ar- 
rival. She jumps upon the chair, 
the table; steps over my pen, ink, 
and paper; rubs her dorsal elon- 
gation against my chin, till arrested 


NUMI 


Maewnouta Canty, July, 185—. 
My dear Simon,— 

I have laughed long and often 
over your reference to our adventure 
with the Neapolitan sentinel. A 
similar contretemps befel me at Ge- 
noa. I was walking, one day, on 
those fortifications rendered so fa- 
mous by Massena’s immortal de- 
fence, and was trying to fix the lo- 
calities in my mind, I had, also, 
a furtive longing to make a sketch 
of an iron gun carriage which stood 
on the ramparts. A sentinel was 
walking on the wall, but by getting 
close in to it, I thought I could 
clear the range of his vision. I 
did so, and was quietly but rapidly, 
and as I thought, secretly doing my 
work, when a hoarse, violent “cain- 
mina!” made me look up quickly, 
to see, to my terror, a huge-barrel- 
led musket, with a bore as big as 
my head, pointing straight at me, 
and a vicious looking sentinel squint- 
ing along the top of it. I was fairly 
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by the elevated caudle appendage, 
and uses other arts to draw my at- 
tention, not uncommon with cats 
of her parts and breeding. She 
has come to pay me a visit, and 
says, as plain as words can convey 
meaning——“ I shall not devote an- 
other line to you.” Which must 
interrupt (opportunely?) the pro- 
gress of our descent to the lower 
regions, to a more convenient sea- 
son. I shall embrace an early op- 
portunity of renewing it,and at the 
same time introduce you to Mis- 
tress Letitia’s happiness, which I 
have neglected, though I had pre- 
pared you to expect news of her. 
Meanwhile, I subscribe myself, 
As ever, yours, S. G. 

Mr. P. Porrer, Magnolia Cabin. 


ER XVI. 


caught, but I turned my eyes qui- 
etly toward the opposite hills, and 
telling the man I was an artist, 
dashed away furiously at a land- 
scape. It would not do, though ; 
he would not be satisfied, and in- 
sisted that I should continue my 
walk, with which request I politely 
and immediately complied, glad to 
escape the guard-house. 

That was greater presence of 
mind than [showed one day at the 
Horse-Guards, in a performance 
wherein myself and my new hat 
were the chief actors, That new 
hat had several unlucky accidents 
happen to it, which no doubt hast- 
ened its decline, and caused it to 
assume that battered and dejected 
appearance, which necessitated its 
abandonment at Paris. But the 
one I now advert to was one of the 
most damaging, and decidedly the 
most ludicrous, of the series of its 
misadventures. You may recollect 
that while we were absorbed in ad- 
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miration of the troops at guard- 
mounting, and scanning them with 
eyes not unfamiliar to such dis- 

lays, a sudden flaw of wind dis- 
Fodered my bran new beaver, and 
sent it rolling over the wide parade. 
At first I looked after it leisurely, 
thinking it would stop at no great 
distance, and I might walk up to it, 
and with quiet dignity re-possess 
myself of the truant. But it rolled 
and continued rolling, until my 
fears got the better of my equani- 
mity, and I set off in ardent chase, 
amid the roar and shouts of admi- 
ring spectators. A stern chase is, 
by sailors’ proverb, a long chase, 
and I was out of breath and pati- 
ence, and almost out of sight, when 
the delinquent castor brought up 
against the opposite paling. When 
I turned to survey the ground, I 
found it occupied by groups of up- 
roarious little boys, throwing down 
hats and caps, and running after 
them, in faint imitation of my 
race. 

A few days after, my poor hat 
suffered almost entire demolition at 
the Opera. I was rushing the 
head of a crowd of people, to find a 
place in the pit, after having waited 
a mortal hour at the door, when I 
rushed against the super-stretched 
legs of a burly Briton, whose fist or 
leg came down on my devoted 
crown, and completely demolished 
that fabric. [had scarcely time to 
turn and level an adjective or two 
at him, before I was borne out of 
sight by the surging crowd, and 
after all, I found no place to sit, 
but with hundreds of others, stood 
up during the whole of the perfor- 
mance—somewhat of a penalty, 
even to hear Grisi, Mario and Lab- 
lache sing together, and to see 
Taglioni, Cerito and Carlotta Grisi 
dance in tHe ballet. It was one 
o'clock before the performance clos- 
ed. What would New York Ope- 
ra goers say to paying two and a 
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half dollars, for the privilege of 
standing up in the pit for seven 
hours. 

A story connected with this Op- 
era-house, flashes upon me, and I 
must tell it to you, at the risk of 
being tedious. I had it from the 
lips of the principal actor, but can- 
not vouch for its truth, and you 
must take the narration for what 
it is worth, onits face. I was once 
stationed, for some time, in the 
“piney woods” of West-Florida, 
and used to shoot deer or hunt 
panthers, as the occasion served, 
with a Mr. H—, a resident of those 
sparsely populated regions, and a 
keen sportsman. His appearance 
and evident education, contrasted 
with his associations and mode of 
life, when I knew him, had so much 
of incongruity, as to ‘awaken in me 
a lively curiosity to know some- 
thing of his past history. He 
lived in two little cabins, nearly ad- 
joining each other, in the midst of 
his “eighty acres”—cabins built 
wholly with his own hands, of round 
logs—the chinks between which 
were open on at least two sides, to 
the winds of the south and east. 
One of these cabins was his parlor, 
and the other his kitchen and liv- 
ing room. In the first were his 
books and his easy-chair, the former 
giving unmistakable evidence of a 
culture far above that of his neigh- 
bors. In the second were to be 
found his dogs, his guns and his 
wife—the latter a neat pretty little- 
piney-woods woman, who thought 
little of bringing down a predatory 
hawk, with her husband’s fowling 
piece. He was a Swede, by birth, 
and had been an officer in the arm 
of that nation. So he told me, and 
I had no reason to doubt the state- 
ment. His education and early 
habits did not prevent him from 
being the equal, and in many re- 


spects the superior of his forestebred 
neighbors in their peculia® voca: 
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tion. He could find his way thro’ sorbed‘in the music, and had for- 
the trackless woods with unerring gotten the singulartiy of my cos- 
instinct, and knew every crossing tume, which had at first attracted 
» in the boggy “branches” for thirty some attention, when between the 
aeeriles around. He could crack his acts, I suddenly became conscious 








cattle whip with the report of a 
wall-piece, and he took his place 
with the herdsmen in their annual 
“drives,” and shared their camp- 
fires and led their talks. 

How he was thrown upon this 
singular mode of life, 1 never knew. 
He had evidently severed himself 
finally from his Vater-land, and his 
life of former days, without a wish 
to return to them. He intimated 
that he found himself constrained 
to leave his native country at an 
early age, but whether for his coun- 
try’s good, or for an escapade, or 
through political proscription, I 
never asked. He came, he said, to 
London, where the incident occur- 
red I am about to relate to you, as 
he told it to me. 

“T was looking about the great 
town, not knowing what to do 
with myself, unwilling to turn my 
thoughts back to the home I had 
left, and aimless of my future course, 
when I met with the adventure— 
not altogether an agreeable one— 
which resolved my future for me, 
I was always fond of music, and 
meeting some acquaintances, coun- 
trymen, they invited me to go with 
them to the Opera. My dress had 
grown so shabby, that I at first 
declined, giving my reasons. But 
they, with the generosity of youth, 
sinsisted on their hospitality, and 
fitted me out from their wardrobes, 
one contributing a passable blue 
coat with naval buttons, and an- 
other a pair of white pantaloons 


~ —a somewhat singular costume, 


though strictly within the rules of 
the house. In the rush to enter 
the pit, I got separated from my 
friends, and found a seat where, 
that surly people, I felt 
ly alone. I soon got ab- 


that I was the object of jeering no- 
tice to the inmates of a box just in 
rear of me. I was so close that TI 
could not but overhear their re- 
marks, which were of a nature to 
make my ears tingle with shame 
and anger. A fat, vulgar-looking 
woman, who may have been a 
duchess, (for the patent of nobility 
is oftener recorded on parchment, 
than borne on the lineaments of the 
owner's face,) was chief spokesman 
—her opera-glass turned full upon 
me, who was not ten feet off. By 
her side was a middle-aged, bloated 
man, well-dressed, and with a cer- 
tain air of breeding about him. He 
apparently enjoyed the woman’s re- 
marks on my dress;—I caught 
and treasured the very words: 
* He’s a foreigner, I'll be bound, 
and looks like a seaman who has 
run away with his officer’s bess 
coat. How do such people get 
money to come here ?—steal, I sup- 
pose.” Startled, as you may sup- 
pose, at this want of common de- 
cency, I rose in my seat, and turning 
about, stared full in the woman’t 
face, addressing her at the same 
time in terms by no means eulogis- 
tic of her charms, or her maternal 
ancestor, but she didn’t comprehend 
my language, nor anybody else 
about me, else I might have been 
ashamed of what I did say. But 
my manner wasunmistakable. She 
dropped her glass at once, and turn- 
ed to her companion, who rose in 
his seat, and shook a ratan cane at 
me. The distance was too great 
for a personal collision, and the 
passage-way in front of the boxes, 
completely separated ts. I had, 
unfortunately, acquired at sea the 
bad habit of chewing tobacco, and 
had, at the moment, a sailor’s quid 
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in my mouth—it was the only mis- 
sile at hand—I hurled it full at his 
face,*and with such good aim as to 
fill his eyes with the pungent juices. 
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sword, against the cudgels of those 
awkward rascals, the police; but I 
wished to hurt badly, without kill- 


The man positively shrieked with 


so quickly and so quietly, that itsuit- 
pain and rage, and the pit fairly 


ing, and a small-sword does its work € 
ed my purpose exactly. Itookmy ~~ 


roared at the success of my shot. 
But my triumph was of short dura- 
tion. <A policeman ran up along 
the passage, and reaching over, at- 
tempted to lay hold of me; in an 
instant he lay sprawling, and indis- 
posed to rise. Numbers, however, 
came to his assistance, and I was 
carried off, kicked and cuffed as I 
went, and my clothes hanging in 
rags about me. 

“Of course I was up before a 
magistrate, and had great difficulty 
in escaping a six-months’ imprison- 
ment; but my friends and my con- 
sul interfered, and 1] was liberated. 
I was, however, deeply wounded at 
the unnecessary degradation I had 
suffered at the hands of the police, 
and I brooded over it unceasingly. 
I cannot now fully express to you 
the feeling that haunted me. =I 
scarcely dared to walk in the streets 
where no one knew me, lest I 
should be recognized as the man 
who had been ignominiously drag- 
ged, beaten and dishonored from 
the pit of the Opera- house. I could 
neither eat nor sleep, until I had 
determined upon some plan of re- 
venge. A signal retaliation could 
alone restore my equanimity, and 
calm the deep sense of self-abase- 
ment that oppressed me. I soon 
maturedgmy scheme, and hastened 
io execute it. 

“T remember well that it was an 
evening in the early part of June. 
The day had been as usual, foggy, 
and the lamps glared through the 
mist. I went out armed with a 
light, straight sword—a weapon 
which my father had early taught 
me to handle with sufficient skill. It 
may appear romantic to you that I 
should have matched myself with a 


stand, toward ten o’clock, when the | 
streets began to empty, by a lamp- 
post, at a point almost within hear- 
ing of the music of that Opera 
where I had beeu mal-treated. I 
had not long to wait before a po- 
liceman coming up, bade me ‘move 
on.” I struck him in the face—he 
raised his club and sprung his rat- 
tle, just as I had anticipated ; but 
before the club could descend, “ty 
sword had passed through his body, 
and he reeled and fell with his head 
over the curbstone. The wound 
was severe, I knew, but not, I felt 
sure, fatal; and I did not stoop to 
hear his fainting words, which, as 
far as I could understand, turned on 
his home and children. It is un- 
necessary to detail the scenes of the 
next few minutes. Hurrying feét 
and the sound of the rattle were 
heard in various directions, and as 
I stood in the middle of the walk, 
with their prostrate comrade before 
me, the first spring of each comer 
was to seize me, and it was as cer- 
tainly met by my cold steel, which 
laid another over the body of the 
first man. I felt no remorse for 
what I was doing, and began to @x- > 
ult and grow warm with the exeite-” 
ment. A weight, too, seemed to 
be removed from me, in the fall of 
each of these feilows, who, if not: 
the very men that had dared to 
mal-treat me, were their counter. 
parts and associates. But two or 
three were now close upon me, and 
I might soon have had more than I 
bargained for. I had, however, ac- 
complished all I had intended, and 
dashing the grip of my sword in 
the face of the one close upon me, 
I ran up an alley, near whichs 
parpose'y jsken my place, n 
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suing the path I had marked out 
quent reavititherloration, I easily 


Bot beyond the reach cf pursuit. I 
>. paused a moment, and fixed in 


“@ conspicuous place, this label I had 
ready for the purpose : ‘The bru- 


inp. 
~ tal London police have occasion to 


¢ 


‘ 


* remember their unnecessary out- 


rage on a stranger at the Opera, on 

‘the night of the—th.” I left my 
blood-covered sword under it, so 
that there could be no doubt of the 
connexion. 

“Daylight found me far on my 
to the sea coast, having care- 
removed all marks of the m»- 

léeoflast night. I dared not show 
myself at a seaport, not doubting 
but.the telegraph, that relentless 
and unswerving pursuer of the out- 
‘Jaw, had already sent a full descrip- 
tion of my person, to every port on 
the island. Such anexploit was like 
tofbe trumpet-tongued. I bent my 
steps,therefore,toa little fishing ham- 
lét, where, for a couple of sovereigns 
that still remained to me, I pur- 
chased an open boat, with a pair of 
sculls, and hoping to be able to 
reach the coast of France, I boldly 
‘put to sea. The day that had at 
first been clear, became lowering, 
and a fog soon covered the face of 
thechannel. I rowed all that night 
the next day and far into the 

d night, hearing, occasionally, 

uff of steamers [ could not see. 

er and thirst were making 

rapid inroads on my strength, and 
»the boat moved slowly, almost idly 
rough the water, for I knew not 
whither I was going, and judged 


. only from the shortness of the swell, 


LA 


“a 


that I was still in the channel. The 
of the third day I could see land, 
which must be a refuge for me; for 
Tcould endure no longer, and i 
were even the detested coast of Eng- 
land, L must get something to sat- 
cong? of hunger and 


ZS fog at last lifted, and towards dawn 
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thirst. At the same moment I dis- 


familiarized by fre- covered, close to me, a !arge ship 


beating under easy sail. ‘ 

I stood close in under her bows, 
was seen and hailed by the watch, 
and picked up by her. She proved 
to be an American ship, bound for 
New Orleans, and was glad to add 
so able-bodied a hand to a some- 
what scanty crew. I was soon pro- 
moted to the position of third mate, 
and before we reached our port, 
acted as first mate, in consequence 
of the illness of the other two. I 
have little doubt that I could have 
got command of the ship, as her 
captain, an excellent sailor, was 
transferred to a new and larger 
vessel—in fact he told me as much 
—but I never liked my profession, 
and always felt as your Dr. Johnson 
has expressed it, that ‘a ship is a 
prison with the privilege of being 
drowned.’ 

“T was,” added Mr. H., after a 
pause, “from my earliest youth, 
extremely fond of music, but never 
dreamed that the passion was to be 
the remote cause of a total change 
of my life. My boyhood had a nur- 
ture as gentle as the love of a good 
mother could bestow. She, dear 
soul, still lives, and sends me mes- 
sages of affection and exhortation. 
My youth and early manhood were 
periods of fitful wandering and va- 
ried adventure, and my old age is 
like to pass away as calm, as pas- 
sionless and as unnoticed as the fall 
of yonder leaf amid the silence of 
these woods.” 

~I opened this letter | a re- 
miniscence of Genoa, and expect- 
ed to have had some gossip about 
that renowned and pleasant city ; 
but yielding to the suggestions of a 
fancy ewhat discursive, have 
been | way from my topic. I 
will only add what thé entries in 
my journal at the close of my stay 
there suggest. Nowhere do the 
women whom you meet on the pro- 


a 
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menades appear better than in Ge- 
noa. They wear flowing dresses, 
and long veils, falling down behind ; 
and when these are white, look 
like draped statues at a distance. 
I should say they were tall women, 
the Genoese, 

Some towns I have since seen in 
Mexico—Jalapa, for example, re- 
minded me of Genoa. Itsred-tiled 
roofs, intermixed with the foliage 
of trees, give it a cool and refresh- 
ing aspect—not the tiles so much, 
you may imagine, as the foliage. 
The bay is certainly most beautiful, 
and yields to that of Naples only 
in extent. It has about it frown- 
ing mountains and gloomy vales, 
where there are deep shadows at 
noon-day. 

Curiosity is commonly attributed 
to the weaker sex, but I remember 
Thad here a fellow-traveller, staying 
with me at the Hotel des Quatre 
Nations, whose imagination be- 
came busied about several fair lodg- 


ers in a room contiguous to ours. 
He was a civil ofr f the Austri- 
an service, yet he did 

to peep through the key-hole 


ot hesitate 


Ose 


TO Was 


the door that separated us from our” 


fair incognitas, nor to apply his ear 


ted curiosity. Nor did he compre-" 


to it, to gratify, if possible, his mo 


hend my view of the matter. 
regarded all means fair in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. 
rash to pronounce on Austrian 
manners from this specimen, and 
he may have been one of the se- 
cret police of that notorious despo- 


He 


” 


It would be 


om 


tism, keeping his hand in by a little » 
private practice. We saw := 


and I hope truer. illustrations™ 
Vienna, at least of the male kind. 
Eh ? 


ey . 
My sheet is at length concluded, 


no doubt to your and Mrs. Gunter’ay 


satisfaction, and so adieu. 
Yours, as ever, 
Pav. 
S. Gunter, Esq. 


z 
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TO LUCY. 


I saw thee, Lucy, when gladness 
Sparkled bright in thy laughing eye, 
Ere even a dream of sadness 
Had drawn from thy bosom a sigh. 
And I deem’d not then that thou couldst be 
Lovelier than in thine hour of glee. 


* But I sfc too when sorrow 
Had bid thy young spirit.to grieve, 


And — that a gloo 


ed to a cloudless eve; 


May s 


morrow 


And I felt that though fair in thine hour of glee, 


In the hour of grief thou wert de 


at 


to me. 
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A DISCONSOLATE WIDOWER. 


“ What can I say to comfort you, 


~ dear Augustus?”and Anabel took her 


brother’s hand in hers and pressed 
it warmly. 

“Nothing, my precious sister ; 
such woe as mine is too deep for 
any plummet of consolation to 
reach,” and “dear Augustus” took 
out. his black bordered handker- 
c and applied it to his eyes. 

"Anabel clasped her hands des- 

airingly, and looked tearfully at 
tS murmuring sympathizingly, 
“poor, dear Augustus, how he loved 
her.” 


Augustus sighed and 


deeply, 


™ moaned in a low tone, “we were 


so happy together, my poor Rach- 
el;” and again the black bordered 
hand&érchief went to his eyes, 

“ My afflicted brother,” murmur- 
ed Anabel, “how deep the waters 
you are cailed upon to go through.” 

Augustus shuddered, as if he felt 
the wild dashings of the waves, 
and said in a plaintive voice, “déar 
Rachel, how amiable she was!” 

tall Very, dear Augustus.” 

ow considerate, how devoted 

” 

, exceedingly.” 

nd how fine an appearance 
she presented,” and he raised his 
eyes to the portrait festooned with 
black crape, which delicate atten- 
tion he had himself paid it that 
morning. 

Anabel, too, raised her eyes, but 
was silent as she gazed upon the 
pictured form of the departed 
Rachel, so angular, so dark, and. SO 
frowffing. + 

“T don't think you ever did 
Rachel’s charms justice, Anabel, 


“iE alo woman,’ 


ahs 3 


“O, brother, I fully appreciated 
her, I assure you I did.” 

“And you do not do justice to 
my depth of grief; are you aware 
that I am a mourner forever ? 
Poor, dear, dear Rachel, I have lost 
all in losing thee;” and again the 
tearful eyes were raised to the grim 
Rachel, who looked down with an 
expression on her face which said, 
“ indeed !” 

There was a silence of several 
moments, during which Augustus 
looked thoughtfully into the fire ; 
at length he said, 

“Hand me my desk beside you, 
Anabel ; it will be a relief to m 
feelings to write an obituary.” 

“Don’t think of it at present, 
dear Augustus, your nerves are nbt 
strong enough for it now; only 
think of the trying scenes through 
which you have just passed.” 

“ Hand’ me my desk, will you ? 
It is a sacred duty I owe my 
dead.” 

Whilst Augustus was engaged in 
this touching, work, Anabel was 
pondering dite propriety of dis- 
pensing with the black crape folds 
on her new silk dress, “so that I 
may wear it in colors,” was her in- 
ward ejaculation, “ fo ows, 
Augustus may marry ag ore I 
have done mourning dear 
Rachel ?” She checked the thought, 
“how dreadful;’ Augustus,the deep- 
ly sorrowing, marry before she had 
time to.get out of black; it was a 
Satani@ @hisperi surely, and 
grossly Whjust to the disconsolate 
widower. _ But, then, there was 
Charles Moore, ‘he wento the Vir- 
ginia Springs for consolation after 
the decease of his dear Caroline. 
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One day his sisters were seated 
quietly in the parlor} he rushed in 
frantically, “pull off your frocks, 
girls, quick, she’s at the door, and 
make haste, there’s notime to lose,” 
and he fairly panted with alarm 
and anxiety. 

“Good heavens! are you crazy 
Charley?” asked Laura, “ what 
ails you?” 

“Pull off your frocks, pull off 
your frocks,” he panted again, 
“she’s in the carriage, at the door, 
I can’t keep her waiting any long- 
er. ” 

“ He’s certainly gone mad, Susan,” 
said Laur®’in despair, “ poor Char- 
ley; Caroline’s death was more 
than he could bear. I feared the 
result; grief has crazed him.” 

“O, stop your wailing, Laura, 
it’s no such thing, I'm married 
again, my wife is at the door; run, 
pull off your mourning clothes, 
qhick ; and I will bring in Clara.” 

“QO, dear, dear,” screamed Laura, 
“T gave away all my colored 
clothes.” 

“Then borrow the cook’s,” urged 
Charley, as he rushed out to the 
carriage to bring in his new wife. 
Thi® cook eagerly displayed her 
wardrobe for the inspection of the 
young ladies; and Laura, attired 
in red calico, frow very indig- 
nantly at the g when she 
caught the bride surveying 
her curious costume. “I declare,” 
she whispered to Charley, “ you 
are ive wretch; why my 
han f has not yet dried in 
which PWept my funeral tears for 
Caroline ; and as to my mourning, 
why the store creases are not yet 
out of my silk. 

“* My dear Laura, don’t.make a 
fuss; I am sors have e such 
a commotion In your drobe ; 
but put up your black, you can use 
it for Clara, ” said Charley resign- 
edly. 
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“OQ, heavens! who would bea 
wife,” sighed Laurayasishe cane ’ 
ly packed up ina ret trunk her 
black, and labelled: sit, smoune 
for Charley’ 8 wives.” 

All this passed through the 
of Anabel as she sat pondering th 
weighty matter of the crape-fol 
She was roused from her sombre — 
meditations by the voice of Augus- 
tus: 

“This is what I have written, 
dear sister, and if you can offer 
any suggestions, of a tender nature, 
pray do so.” 

“Departed this gloomy vale of 
tears for a blessed home of 
Rachel, the beloved and ‘thon 
consort ofAugustus Childs,Esq., an 
daughter and heiress of 
Smidt, Esq. Beautiful and a 
plished, amiable and intellectu 
devout and charitable, generou 
devoted, charming in every respec 
thus has fled to angelic courts, 
amidst the. joyful shouts of the 
cherubic army, crying” wé e! 
welcome! one who walke the. 
earth in seraphig guise.” ar 
Anabel gavea slight cough toe 
er something like a laugh, 
Augustus paused a moment and 
asked plaintively, “do you object 
to anything?” 

“OQ no, by no means; it is so 
very touching, pray proceed.” 4 

“ How deep the woe into 
her numerous friends have 
plunged by her lamented ab: 
in realms of bliss; but their 
has been the angels’ gain. 
her hu8band, so fondly attach 
this fair object, what words cnt 
pict his overwhelming grief—grief ” 
that will prove as lasting as it is 
deep. 
tain; too sacred this woe for the 
common eye; suffice it to say, be * 
di the sentiment of submissi 
J 


“the Lord hath taken away ; 


blessed be the name .* Lord.” 





But here we drop the cur- oe 


4 
ww. 


DT eer 
oe 
i: 


a 


| deed it is. 


i 


A 


“How pious; how touching; 

hat pa and Anabel raised 

r eyes, § ing with ill-conceal- 
at i 


‘must admit Rachel was no 
ary woman, Anabel.” 

T never knew another like her,” 

d Anabel. 

“She was too good for me,’ 
sighed Augustus, 

._ “O, my “dear brother, why say 
sv 2” ejaculated Anabel. 

*T can never cease to mourn 
poor Rachel; but I feel I must 
soon follow her; I cannot live 
without her,” moaned Augustus, 

You must make an effort to do 
Augustus, you positively must, it 

8 your duty to live; you must 
yourself from this heart-rend- 

tate. You are not very old, 
nly forty ; why, there may yet be 
world of happiness in store for 


“ None, none,” moaned Augustus, 


Be ra is buried in my Rachel’s 
‘ 

_ “You must make an effort to 
% - it out from there, dear brother, 

: eed you must.” 


“O no, would I were there a 
“This is positively wicked, 


You must not talk 80, 
» Rachel would not approve of it.” 
“Ah! poor, dear Rachel,” moan- 
Augustus, piteously. 
ome now, take something to 
e you, and then go to bed. 
night ; don’t despair, you will 
appyvyet.” 
gustus answered,“never, never,” 
he continued repeatifig, like 
Poe’ 


8 dismal raven, “never, never 


~ more,” until the door closed upon 


* 


“ 


~~ Anabel, and he was left alone with 


his everlasting grief, and the dis- 
mally draped portrait of the lost 


poche! looking down grimly from. 


wall. ¢ 
On reaching her room, Anabel 
threw ?_ into a chair, and 


* . 
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than was 
that dear 
placed in 


laughed more heartily 
becoming, eonsidering 
Rachel had only been 
her grave that morning. 

“T really do believe that, after 
all, Augustus will die of grief; you 
have no idea, Myra, how devotedly 
he was attached to dear Rachel.” 

“Indeed !” and Myra raised her 
al calm eyes and looked at 
her. 

“ He enjoyed such bliss with his 
poor Rachel, his married life was ‘a 
perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets.’ ” 

“When did he make that dis- 
covery ?” 

“A few hours ago, dear sister ; 
he is perfectly inconsolable, I assure 
you. I tried my very best at 
soothing him, but it is of no use, 
he will not be comforted, he is 
hopelessly wretched.” 

“Time is a powerful soother,” 
responded Myra, “leave the work 
to him, he will do it most effectu- 
ally, no doubt. As the poet ex- 
pressed it, ¢ 
‘Time, that aged nurse, rocked nie to 

patience.’ 

“O never, never; wly, my dear 
” you don’t know how dearly 
he loved her; he never willgget 
over it, I assure you he will not. 
How we must have wronged him in 
supposing arried Rachel for 
money. was genuihe love 
that induc to take for his 
father-in-law, that vulgar, fat, old 
plebeian, Peter Smidt, Esq. And 


he’s grown so pious toy w lie 
will end it by beco minis- 
ter; this terrible grief turned 


all his thoughts heavenward.” 

“T am happy to hear it,” re- 
sponded Myra, quietly, “for they 
were very far from that direction 
before * 

Weeks progressed, but Augustus re- 
mained shrouded in woe, not one 
ray of xe had warmed up his 
deadened heart, He Would write 


> 





ay * 


. 
‘ 
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on nothing but black-edged paper; “O, no, Augustus, not.gay : that 
you can never be nga, oly a lite | 
tle less gloomy. Don’ about. 


covered every article that had be- 
dying, and the grave, mete 
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longed to dear Rachel with black 
crape; shut up her chamber, and 


every time he passed the closed 
door shuddered as if he saw her 
eee ghost stalking about; read 
er printed obituary at night, be- 
fore retiring, and paid his devo- 
tions to her pictured form almost 
hourly. He kept the last pocket- 
handkerchief she had used careful- 
ly folded up in tissue paper among 
his shaving articles. His sisters 
began to think that he never would 
get over it, and as to his marrying 
again—never, never ! 

“ Don’t even hint at such a thing, 
Anabel,” he said with horror, when 
the ventured to suggest, that per- 
haps, one day, he might replace 
the lost Rachel. “I meant yearsand 
years off, dear Augustus,” she said 
almost timidly. “ Of course, not for 
twenty years, or perhaps fifteen.” 

“Hush! hush! I venerate Rach- 
el’s memory too deeply. I loved 
her most devotedly ; pray never 
speak in this heartless strain again, 
it is very repulsive to my feelings.” 

“TI only meant to console you, 
Augustus.” 

“You take a most remarkable 
way of administering consolation, 
when you know 
as deep as the day 
Rachel.” i 

“But you must “feel so lonely,” 
persisted Anabel. 


“ Lonely ve I not my sisters 
and Rae treasured memory ? 


No, Anabel, I can never marry 
again; all T ask is a quiet rest be- 
side Rachel’s coffined form.” 

“How shocking! don’t, T pray, 
indulge in such gloomy thoughts.” 

“You ask me ‘to be oe “B said 
the disconsolate widower, “ _ 
ask an impossibility, something 
utterly impracticable, a state of 
feeling I can never again reach.” 


stones, and all that sort of thing.” — 

“ When I die,” continued t 
bereft one, you will see that I a 
placed beside Rachel; on our tom 
you will have engraved, “they were 
lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided.” Z 

* Yes, brother,” said Anabel, with 
a little hysterical sob. 

“ You will have the last pocket- 
handkerchief Rachel used placed 
over my face.” 

Yes,” replied Anabel. & 
“My will you will find in the 
tin case; I have left everything to 

Myra and yourself.” 

“O, thank you, dear brothe 
how considerate in you.” 

““My death will be your gai 
Anabel,” and the bereaved sigh 
submissively. 

“ My precious brother, don’t sug- 
gest such a thing ; but you ne 
have long wished to go to Eur 
and your lamented death will give & 
me an opportunity of doing so.” 

“ Go, go, enjoy what I leave you, 
Anabel ; the day will come when, 
like me, you must lie down in the 
dust. I have heaped up riches.” 

“ For me to enjoy; how kind in 
you, brother ; good-bye,” and Ana- 
bel extended "her hand. Aad, 

“What do you mean?” sai 
Augustus, drawing back angrily. 

“ O, I crave your pardon 3 I reat 
ly forgot ; i I dreamed I had read 
your will,"and was just leaving for 
Europe.” * 

“T may live many years yet,” — 
said Augustus, moodily. 

“Certainly, only I thought you 
were resolved to die. I began to 
fear you contemplated suicide.” 

se miserable enough for any ~ 
thing. I believe I will go to the 
club.” 
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“ Pray do; no doubt it will help 
you to forget Rachel.” 

_ *T do not wish to forget her; 
_ ‘the heart that has truly loved never 
* forgets.’ ” 

“O, no, Augustus, not exactly for- 
get her, only soften your giant grief 
that is wearing away your very 
life.” 

Augustus stood a moment and 
contemplated the fair face of the 
deceased Rachel ; then, as if over- 
come by the remembrance of the 
past, he snatched up the deeply 
eraped hat that stood on the table, 
and wended his way to the club, too 

pmuch afflicted to stay quietly at 

home. 

The next morning at breakfast 

looked up from his plate and 
aid in a dismal tone, “ Anabel, 
you will please never allude to my 
marrying again ; you wounded my 

lings beyond expression last 
night.” 

“©, dear brother, I am very sor- 

ut I have known of several 


gentlemen, who, when they were 
unfortunate enough to lose one 


wife, found another, and I thought 
” 


“Hush! hush! not another word 
on this sad subject.” 

Three months passed slowly and 
sadly ; Rachel was in her grave, 
and its long shadow fell gloomily 
upon Augustus’s heart and hearth. 
A weeping willow had been plant- 
ed over the dreary mound, and 
waved its long branches solemnly 
in the breeze. <A few fragrant 
Violets grew out of podr Rachel’s 
head, that is, the head of her grave, 
and at her feet a white rose bush 
flourished in charming luxuriance. 
It was a dainty little spot, poor 
Rachel’s grave, and here Augustus 
paid a visit every time he spied the 


church-yard gates open; here he. 


stood on Sunday to think of Rachel, 
perhaps, or to gaze more conve- 


[Dec., 


niently at the girlish beauty of 
Miss Villers, as she tripped through 
the church-yard into the side-door 
of the church. This last idea was 
promulgated by those proverbially 
spiteful creatures the old maids of 
the church, who, having lost all 
their youth, envy the young, and 
who are as crazy to get married at 
forty as they were at twenty, and 
who tear to shreds the characters of 
their more fortunate sisters, who 
win in the world’s lottery that prize, 
a husband. So said Augustus, when 
Anabel told him of sundry remarks 
that had been made concerninghim, 
“ But it was not an old maid that 
slandered you, Augustus, it was a 
married lady. Mrs. Montjoy says 
she has watched you in churel 
and you look out of tha window 
with one tearful eye on Rachel’s 
grave, whilst the other is smilingly 
exploring the pretty face of Miss 
Villers. She even says she saw 
you on last Sunday gather a boquet 
from Rachel’s grave, and present 
it to Miss Villers as she was going 
into church, who, placing it to her 
Grecian nose, thanked you with 
her sweetest smile, little dreaming 
it ‘smelt of mortality” » Poor, 
dear Rachel, I don’t know how she 
would relish furnishing boquets for 
her riva *t say this Agus- 
tus, M said it; don’t 
frown of course I don’t 
believe a word of it. I know 
how devotedly attached you were 
to dear Rachel, andyhow you plant- 
ed her grave, and ey@n took the 
watering-pot in your hands and 
watered the plants to make them 
grow, and how you treasured up 
in tissue paper the last handkerchief 
she used, and how you put her 
bonnet on a table, and had a little 
railing built around it to keep pro- 
fane hands away, and how touch- 
ingly you draped her picture in 
crape ; O, no, I know you will never, 
é 
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never marry again.” Agustus was 
silent; was it ominous ? 
Four months and two weeks—then 

a tall tomb-stone reared its lofty 
head amid its sister tombs, in the 
ehurch-yard. It wasa charming 
device—a stone figurebending over 
a stone urn, which urn was suppos- 
ed to contain the ashes of the de- 
parted Rachel. 

“What is this, my dear ?” asked 
Mr. Montjoy, as he stood before 
the gleaming marble. “Is this 

re the bereaved husband ?” 
"#0 no, my love, by no means,” 
said Mrs. Montjoy, “are you not 
man enough to know that this is 
the deceased Rachel herself, weep- 
ing over herown ashes? It is most 
touchingly appropriate: we wives 
fee] it to. be so, I assure you; for if 
ever creatures had cause to weep 
for their own deaths, we are the 
ones. Scarcely is the turf heaped 
above our cold clay when the first 
mourner at our funeral straightway 
goes and forgets what manner of 
woman we were. Mary slips very 
quietly into Jane’s s place, and Ruth 
sits as comfortably in the corner of 
the pew as if six months before Ann 
had not sat there before her.” 

“My dear, your remarks aston- 
ish me; if you died, I assure you 
most solemnly, weep for 
you forever.” 

“Yes, so you 
Montjoy, calmly; © 
think you, is a “widower’s forever ? 
Only until he gets another wife.” 

“O, Sara, how little faith you 
have in man’s love.” 

“T have great faith in it so long 
as its lasts; but when a woman 
is underground her chances are 
small.” 

“ My dear,I protest I would not 
marry were I so unfortunate as to 
bury you.” 

“No protestations, my love, I do 
not require them of you; do as you 
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please when I am gone; I'll promise ~ 


you not to haunt yo w wife. 
There comes Miss Villers t see the . xe 
tomb; how do you like it? m ¢ 
dear.” 7 


“O, it’s a love,” cried the young £ 


lady ‘enthusiastically, “I hope 
when I die my husband will tal 
me to just such a tomb-stone as 
this.” 

“No doubt,” responded Mrs, 
Montjoy, “he will treat you to this 
very one ; two of you can easily 
get under it.” The young lady 
frowned and walked away. 

Six months and two weeks, and 
Augustus and his sisters sat in sol- 
emn conclave. The great grief was 
over, the stormy billows had sub- 
sided, the clouds had passed awa’ 
“The funeral meats” were abou 
to“furnish a wedding feast.” Augus- 
tus was going to be married. “ Mar- 
ried!” Anabel clasped her hands 
in inarticulate horror, whilst Myra 
looked calmly upon the comfor 
widower. 

“Did I say I would never mar- 
ry again?” asked Augustus, angry 
at these mute demonstrations of 
surprise. 

“Did you not say so, dear bro- 
ther?” 

“Never, never, you utterly mis- 
conceived my meaning. I wish 
to compliment Rachel’s memory, 
which I deeply revere, and I can- 
not better do so than by marrying 
again.” 

“Six months and two weeks,” 
murmured Anabel. 

“Can a man mourn forever?” 
asked Augustus indignantly. 

“Can a man mourn atall ?” ask- 
ed Myra, speaking for the first time. 

“O, my dear sister,” sighed Ana- 
bel, as the wedding cortege drove 
from the church door on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and the face of Miss 
Villers peeped out of the window of 
the bridal coach, “ it is the will in 
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the tin case that afflicts me; he has handkerchief; shall I send it after 
~ made aiitber, and cut us off with- him ?” 
, out a shilling. He has gone off “Certainly,” responded Myra, 
_ too without giving me new burial quietly, “he might like to use it 
directions; of course he wishes to now.” 
ver his face with dear Rachel’s 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


In childhood, when of heaven I thought, 
I deem’d it a world above the sky ; 
And thinking them its windows bright, 
I gazed upon the stars by night, 
With never-tiring eye. 


But when in youth I mused of heaven, 
Another picture fancy drew; 
And then it seemed a land of flowers, 
Amid whose amaranthine bowers 
All forms of beauty grew.) ~ 
iy 
And manhood came, and with it brought 
Its brood of cares to vex my breast ; 
And oft as disappointments stung, 
And blighted hopes my torn heart wrung, 
I thought that heaven was rest. 


Yet these were idle fancies all, 
And ceased ere long my soul to move; 
For more than world above the stars, 
Or land of flowers, or rest from cares, 
Is heaven—for heaven is love. 
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The Death of Peter the Cruel. 


THE DEATH OF PETER THE CRUEL, 


A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir was not, however, the destiny 
of Bertrand du Guesclin to be idle 
for a moment, when such impor- 
tant events were passing around 
him ; and although Charles V. was 
ONethe eve of the great struggle 
with Edward IIL. for the possession 
of one-third of his kingdom, vet he 
regarded the contest then going on 
in Spain for the succession to the 
throne of the Castiles, of sufficient 
importance to yield up for a time 
to his ally, Henry, the services of 
one of his ablest captains; he, 
therefore, sent ambassadors into 
Castile to renew and extend the 
treaty of Aigues-Mortes, and inform 
Henry that he would send imme- 
diately to his aid Bertrand du 
Guesclin, with five hundred lances.* 
In consequence of this proceeding 
of his sovereign, and in accordance 
with his own expressed determina- 
tion, to restore Henry to his throne, 
Bertrand, in the beginning of the 
year 1369, appeared before the 
camp, near the city of Toledo, 
which had been kept in a state of 
continued blockade, sinee the 30th 
of April of the year before; and 
although Henry had many friends 
in the city, yet all his efforts, by 
force or address, proved unavailing, 
for ten months and a half, against 
the strength of the fortifications, 
and the valour and constancy of the 
garrison.t 


Peter the Cruel, after his unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the city of Cor- 
dova, returned to Seville, where so 
many individual deeds of blood had 
been enacted under his own eyes 
and by his own hand, to witness the 
wholesale destruction of his revolted 
subjects, by his Grenadine auxili- 
aries, The cities of Jaen and 
Ubeda were utterly destroyed, the 
towns of Marchena and Utrera 
were sacked, and eleven thousand 
captives, men, women and children 
are computed to have been carried 
away by the Moors, from the latter 
city alone. With all his irrever- 
ence for religion and contempt for 
its ministers, Peter was influenced 
by the gloomiest superstitions, amd 
acting on the prediction of an as- 
trologer, that he would be forced 
to stand a siege somewhere, he 
employed the greater part of his 
time, after his return from Cordova, 
in strengthening the fortifications 
of Carmona—a town about six 
leagues from Seville—which be sup- 
plied abundantly with provisions of 
all kinds, and where he placed his 
children and his treasures.f 

Unable any longer to resist the 
importunities of the beleagured 
inhabitants of Toledo, Peter, with 
a force of three thousand lances, 
fifteen hundred Moorish horse, and 
a body of infantry from the towns 
of Seville, Carmona, Ecija and 





* This treaty is dated at the camp, near Toledo, November 20, 1368.— Ayala, 
Cronica del Rey Don Pedro, p. 536, note 1. 


+ Ayala, pp. 534, 535 and 545.—Froissart, Liv. 1, Part II., p. 550. 
¢ Ayala, Cronica del Rey Don Pedro, pp. 527, 529, 536, and Cronica de. Rey 


Don Enrique Segundo, p. 15, note 2. 
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erez, set out from Seville, with 
the design of raising the siege of 
Toledo, of giving battle to Henry. 
The information of Peter’s purpose 
in leaving Seville, was soon brought 
sto Henry, who ordered a council 
of the leaders of his army to be 
called, and among them, “in es- 
pecial, was Sir Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, by whose advice they wished 
to do everything.” In this assem- 
bly, Bertrand advised Henry to 
march against Peter without delay, 
with the greater part of his troops, 
as their approach would not be ex- 
pected by him, and much might be 
gained by taking him by surprise. 
This advice was followed, and 
Henry left six hundred men-at- 
arms, and a portion of his archers 
and foot-soldiers, under the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, assisted by many 
nobles and knights, to keep up the 
blockade of the city. At Orgaz, 
a town about five leagues from 
Toledo, Henry was joined by the 
Grand-Masters of Saint Jago and 
Calatrava, Don Juan Alfonso de 
Guzman, and the other knights 
and squires, amounting to about 
fifteen hundred men, who had made 
the gallant and successful defence 
of Cordova, against Peter and the 
Moors of Granada, the year before. 
These troops, with six hundred 
lances under Bertrand du Guesclin, 
made the forces of Henry amount 
to about three thousand lances, 
with some foot-soldiers, who, how- 
ever, only acted as attendants on 
nobles and knights.* 

Henry left Orgaz with the inten- 
tion of giving battle to Peter, and 
immediately thereafter learned 
through his scouts, who kept him 
well informed of all the movements 
of his rival, that Peter had passed 
Calatrava, and taken a position at 


_*® Froissart, Liv. 1, Part II., pp. 550, 
sides much higher than the Spanish chronicler—Ayala, Chronica del Rey Don 
Pedro, pp. 546, 547. 


the castle of Monteil, near the con- 
fines of La Mancha. He used 
every means ‘to hasten his march, 
so as to take Peter by surprise, 
and in this design he fully sue- 
ceeded ; for Peter, who had no 
suspicion that his approach was 
known, and no fear that he would 
be attacked by Henry, had taken 
up his quarters in the castle, and 
suffered his troops to become seat- 
tere] about among the hamlets 
near Monteil. When, therefore, 
the commandant of the castle saw 
a number of torches, which were 
carried by the troops of Henry, to— 
guide them through the obscurity 
of a very dark night, he imme- 
diately informed Peter that many 
large fires could be seen about two 
leagues from Monteil, and that he 
would send to ascertain the cause ; 
but Peter had so little apprehen- 
sion of an attack from [Lenry, that 
he told the castellan it pro- 
ceeded, as he supposed, from the 
troops which had left Cordova 
under the Grand-Masters Mescia 
and Mojiiz, to join Henry at the 
siege before Toledo; notwithstand- 
ing, he sent orders to his men to 
assemble near the castle at day- 
break the next morning. Very 
early the next day, Henry, who 
had been on the march with his 
army since midnight, appeared in 
sight of Montiel, when he was dis- 
covered, and his approach made 
known, by the scouts of Peter, who 
immediately ranged all his troops, 
which had then come up, in order 
of battle. Henry, at the same 
time, prepared his men for the at- 
tack, and he advanced, with the di- 
vision under his command, against 
Peter, who was completely sur- 
prised by the movement, or as 
Froissart expressed it, taken on one 





551; who computes the forces on both 
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foot, while Bertrand du Gueselin, 


_ with the division composed of the 


French knights and men-at-arms, 
and the nobles and knights from 
Cordova, got entangled in an im- 
passable ravine ; and before he 
could turn the valley and bring his 
troops into the action, the battle 
was already decided against Peter, 
who took “refuge in the castle of 
Monteil, and little more was left to 
be done than the pursuit and 
slaughter of the vanquished .* 

‘he battle of Montiel was fought 

he 14th day of March, 1369, 


‘and it was likely to decide the hos- 


tile claims to the throne of Castile ; 
for Peter had sought temporary 
safety in a fortress, which, however 
strong, was not prepared for a 
siege ;+ and Henry, with a nume- 
rous and well appointed army, soon 
showed that he would neglect no 
means to prevent the escape of a 
prisoner of such importance ; for 
he not only threw up a wall of 
stones around the castle, but every 
avenue was strictly guarded, and 
“it was so closely watched, both 
night and day, that a bird could 
not leave the castle without being 
discovered.f 

As it was soon apparent to every 
one within the castle that the siege 
could not endure much longer, and 
that escape was impossible, but by 
obtaining the aid of some one of 
influence in the hostile camp, this 
means was resorted to by Men 
Rodriguez de Senambria, a liege- 
man of Bertrand du Guesclin as 
Count of Trastamara, but then a 
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follower of Peter. This knig 
had been taken prisoner at the 
siege of Briviesca, in the year 1366, 
upon Henry’s first invasion of 
Castile, and as he was a native of 
the country of Trastamara, his 
ransom of five thousand florins was 
paid to his captor, Sir Bernard de 
la Salle, by Bertrand, upon his re- 
ceiving that country as a gift from 
Henry. Men Rodriguez, who there- 
fore knew Bertrand du Guesclin, 
requested a private interview with 
him, which was granted; and ae- 
cordingly, one night, when Ber- 
trand was on guard, Men Rodri- 
guez left the castle and came to his 
post. He opened the conversation 
by saying : 

“Sir Bertrand, King Pedro, my 
Lord, has commanded me to have a 
conference with you, and say: That 
you are a very noble knight, and 
you have always gloried in the 
performance of heroic actions and 
good deeds ; that you see in what 
condition he i is, and if you will de- 
liver him from it, place him in 
safety, and join his side, he will 
give you the towns of Soria, Alma- 
zan, Atienza, Montagudo, Deza and 
Seron in fee, and he will give 
you besides two hundred thousand 
doubloons of Castilian gold. And 
I beg that you will do so, for you 
will acquire great honour in suc- 
couring so powerful a king as he; 
and all the world will know, that 
by your aid he saved his life and 
recovered his kingdom.” 

“My friend,” replied Bertrand, 
“you should well know that I am 


* Ayala. Cronica del Rey, Don Pedro, pp. 548, 49. Froissart, Liv. I., Part IL, 
page 551, describes this bi ttle as much more hotly contested than may be inferred 
from the meagre account of the Spanish Chronicler. 


+ It is said when Peter entered the castle of Monteil, his superstitious mind 
realized the prediction of the astrologers, who had foretold that he would die in a 
tower of the Star; for “ he saw there written, in Gothic letters, on a stone in the 
tower of homage, these words: “This ts the Tower of the Star. As soon, there- 


fore, as he read these fatal words, he gave himself up for lost.” 


Passage copied 


from Zurita, from El Compendio, in his Eumiendas, and cited by Llaguno, editor 
of Ayala, in Adiciones a la Notas, page 579. 


t Froissart. Liv. 1., Part Il, page 553. 
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ight, a vassal of the King of 
France, and his subject, and that I 
came to this country at his com- 
mand, to serve King Henry ; inas- 
much as the King Don Pedro be- 
longs to the English party, and is 
allied with them, especialiy, against 
my lord, the King of France; that 
I serve King Henry for pay, and I 
can do nothing against his interests 
and honour. Nor should you coun- 
sel me to do so; and I beg, if you 
have ever received any kindness or 
courtesy from me, you will never 
mention this subject to me again.” 
“My Lord Bertrand,” rejoined 
Men Rodriguez, “I well believe 
that what I tell you, may be done 
without any impropriety, and [ 
entreat, for mercy’s sake, that you 
will take counsel upon it.” 
Bertrand du Guesclin, upon this 
told Men Rodriguez that he would 
consider the matter, and determine 
what he would do in such a ease, 
whereupon the latter returned to 
thé castle, and Bertrand, the next 
day, related to his friends and 
kinsmen in the camp, and espe- 
cially to his cousin, Sir Oliver de 
Mauny, what had taken place be- 
tween Men Rodriguez de Senam- 
bria and himself, and asked their 
advice in the matter; declaring, 
before-hand, that for no inducement 
in the world would he do such a 
thing ; as King Pedro was the ene- 
my of the King of France, his 
lord, and of King Henry, in whose 
service he was then engaged ; but 
he desired to know of them whether 
he should mention to King Henry 
what Men Rodriguez had offered 
him, or if he should do anything 
further about it. Upon this point, 
all his friends thought that it was 
his duty to inform Henry of the 
attempt on his fidelity. Bertrand, 
therefore, immediately made known 
to the king the overtures of Peter, 
through Men Rodriguez, and Henry 
was so much gratified at the infor- 
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mation, that he ‘promised to give 
Bertrand the towns and sum ot 
doubloons which Peter had offered 
him; but he asked him to assure 
Men Rodriguez of Peter's safety, 
on coming to his lodge, and that 
he be informed of it as soon as 
Peter came there. 

Bertrand du Guesclin gravely 
doubted the propriety of this step, 
but his virtue seemed incapable of 
resisting the manners of his times, 
the wishes of a king whom he was 
anxious to oblige, and the impor- 
tunities of his friends, who urgentl 
pressed him to the measure. Tle 
probably felt himself justified in 
keeping no covenants with a prince, 
whom he regarded as a monster of 
impiety, lust and cruelty ; and that 
no faith ought to be observed with 
one, who had attempted to seduce 
him from his allegiance to his na- 
tural sovereign and his duty toa 
king, whom he was bound to serve. 
It is not known what assurances 
were actually given, as the Spanish 
chronicler goes no farther than to 
assert, that “some persons said, 
when Bertrand returned an answer 
to Men Rodriguez, he assured him 
of Peter's safety, and that some of 
his friends promised on oath he 
should be put in a place of secu- 
rity.” Whatever may have been 
the promises made, Peter, when he 
found he could no longer remain 
in the castle—trusting to the assu- 
rances solemnly given by those 
with whom Men Rodriguez treat- 
edl—ventured one night with Don 
Fernando de Castro, Diego Gonza- 
lez de Oviedo, Men Rodriguez de 
Senambria and others, to go on 
horseback to the lodge of Bertrand 
du Guesclin, and put himself in 
the power of the Breton knight. 
Peter dismounted on reaching the 
quarters of Bertrand, and on en- 
tering the lodge, addressed him :— 
“Cavalier, it is time for us to go.” 
When Peter received no answer to 
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this remark, he began to doubt the 
safety of the step he had taken, 
and he attempted to remount his 
horse, when one of the attendants 
of Bertrand, laying his hand on 
his shoulder, said quietly: “ Wait 
a little.” Immediately after this 
Henry entered the lodge, fully 
armed, with his bacinet on his 
head.* 

Henry, as soon as he came into 
the apartment where Peter was 
standing, asked, “ Where is this 
bastard Jew who calls himself King 
of Castile?” Peter, who was a 
brave and haughty man, on hear- 
ing this, came forward and said : 


“But thou art the bastard, and I 
am the son of the good King Al- 
phonso.” At these words he took 
Henry by the arms, drew him up, 
and in the struggle threw him ; for 
he was the stronger of the two, 
and they both fell upon the cover- 
let of a silken mattrass, Peter, who 
was uppermost, attempted to get at 
his dagger, when the Viscount de 
Rocaberti took Peter by the feet, 
and threw him over, which gave 
the advantage to Henry, who drew 
a long Castilian knife, which he 
wore under his scarf, and plunged 
it many times in the body of his 
brother. + 








* Ayala, pp. 551-555. Such is the account given by Ayala, of this transaction. 
While Froissart makes no allusion to the attempt of Peter to gain over Bertrand 
du Guesclin to his interests, and only mentions an offer of that prince to the 
Begue de Vilaines, who arrested him in attempting to escape from the castle by 
night, and promised to provide for his safety, but took him to his own lodge. Cuy- 
elier and the anonymous author of the Chronique de Sire Bertrand du Guesclin 
give an account of the affair in which Bertrand acts no part whatever; and they 
entirely agree in the following details: One night, during the siege, Peter left the 
Castle of Monteil with five attendants, and in order to descend more secretly, they 
led their horses by the bridle. The Begue du Vilaines was on guard that night, 
and when he was informed that some persons were leaving the castle, he took his 
position, with a body of men, on the causeway. When Peter reached that point, 
and was about to mount his horse, he was arrested by the Begue, with all his fol- 
lowers. Peter, as soon as he found himself a prisoner, offered his captor every 
inducement to favor his escape, promising him great riches in gold and jewels, 
with six cities and twelve castles. The Begue rejected all his offers. took him to 
the tent of Sir Alain de la Houssaie, and sent to inform Henry of the capture. 
Henry immediately left his lodge and came where Peter was, and as soon as he 
saw him he called him “Traitor, Bastard !’—Chronique Anonyme, p.65. Cuvelier 
v.v. 16535-16761. 


+ Froissart. Liv. 1, Part II., p.554: The personal conflict between the brothers, 
as told by Froissart, while it does not materially differ from the account given by 
Ayala, is more full and spirited ; besides, it is confirmed by an anonymous €o0n- 
temporary Catalan author, (Carbonell, it is probable,) cited by Llaguno, the editor 
of Ayala, p. 555, note 8. Cuvelier and the anonymous author of the Chronique de Sire 
Bertrand du Guesclin, give much the same version of the fight, as in the text, except 
that, instead of the Viscount de Rocaberti, the Bastard d’Asnieres, at the instance 
of Bertrand du Guesclin, drew Peter off from Henry; while, ina Spanish ballad of 
that period, published by Buchon in the Appendix to Chronique Anonyme, p. 97, 
commencing: Los fierus cuerpos revueltos, it is stated that Henry was aided by his 
own page. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


I. 
Oh! where are all the fairies flown, 
Why ceased their merry reign ; 
We are all so dull and solemn grown, 
I wish they'd come again! 
*Mid lawns and bowers when daylight’s done, 
Once more to laugh and play, 
There never has been any fun 
Since fairies went away. 


I. 

Now there are none of them to ask 
For water at the well— 

No diamonds now reward the task, 
As Mother Goose doth tell. 

No toads the naughty lips disgrace, 
That say a sulky “nay ;” 

This world is quite a stupid place 
Since fairies went away. 


MI. 
We cannot meet them at a spring 
While drawing water out, 
For water to our doors we bring 
By leaden pipe or spout. 
One still finds toads, 
I’ve seen them crawl 
About at close of day, 
But diamonds, none—they vanished all 
When fairies went away. 


IV. 
You weary me, you tiresome doll — 
You cannot speak or walk ; 
A fairy’s wand, my good Miss Poll, 
Would soon have made you talk. 
Then you and I so merrily 
Had sported all the day, 
But now, oh dear! that cannot be, 
The fairies are away. 


v. 

There’s puss sits purring by the fire, 
Or chases mice and rats: 

The stupid thing! I do so tire 
Of these dull common cats. 

A cleverer one my fancy suits, 
Who can do more than play. 

But, ah! there is no puss in boots 
Now fairies are away. 
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vi. 
The bean-stalks in our gardens all, 
How widely Jack’s out-shone them ; 
Ours grow so slowly, never tall, 
And naught save deans upon them. 
No wealthy giants at the top, 
No gold, no harps to play. 
We'll ne’er see such another crop, 
Now fairies are away. 
Vil. 
And books, and maps, and lessons, ah! 
They are fit to bend one double ; 
A Fairy for one’s God-mamma 
Would save one all the trouble. 
Quite wise without instruction, she 
Could make one in a day. 
But, ah! there’s no such luck for me, 
The fairies are away. 
Vill. 
Farewell to fairy finery, 
To fairy presents rare; 
No slippers made of glass have we, 
As Cinderilla’s were. 
No pumpkin coach, 
No coachman rat, 
No lizard footmen gray, 
Nor steeds, those rats which feared no cats, 
Now fairies are away. 
IX. 
They meet no longer by the light 
Of moon-beams ‘neath a tree. 
Why, one might walk abroad all night 
And not a fairy see. 
One would but catch a cold or fever 
3ervore the dawn of day. 
And these are things which happened never 
Till fairies went away. 
x. 
Farewell to all the pretty tales 
Of merry elfins dining 
On mushroom tables in the vales, 
Lit by the glow-worms shining ; 
Or, tripping to the minstrel gnat, 
His jocund measure singing ; 
While o’er their heads the lazy bat 
His silent flight was winging. 
xI. 
Farewell, like theirs my song is done, 
But still once more I'll say, 
There never has been any fun 
Since fairies went away! 
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THE MARBLE BUST. 


(Concluded. ) 


FRENCH.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


Daniel had not noticed the fall- 
ing-off of M. Lefébure’s attentions, 
nor the joy it gave to Victorine 
and her aunt, nor his devotions to 
the banker’s daughter, nor the re- 
gret of the Marquis, nor the tri- 
umph of M. de Marsal; he saw 
nothing but his bust, and he was 
aware of nothing but the fact that 
the fifteen hundred frances were 
nearly due. 

Nothing could divert him from 
that; not Victorine’s glances, which 
he had never remarked, nor her 
whispers, which he had never un- 
derstood. M’me Michaud’s atten- 
tions to him were very comforting; 
he did not doubt that so kind- 
hearted a person would readily 


, grant the advance he needed; so, 


full of confidence, he hastened his 
work, and achieved, in twelve sit- 
tings, a remarkable performance. 

Those who saw him, eager, and 
busy, and interested, whispered to 
each other: “ He is really in love! 
It is said that Phidias, when he 
made his gold and ivory Minerva, 
fell in love with his model. Who 
could have foreseen that M’me 
Michaud’s first passion would be 
reciprocated by so handsome a 
youth |” 

No one, except Victorine and M. 
de Marsal, doubted but that Dan- 
iel was seriously attached. M’me 
Michaud, even, began to be alarmed, 
and M. de Guéblan thought it was 
time to interfere with his sister’s 
new folly. 

But M. Lefébure enjoyed it 


all, thoroughly; how heartily he 
laughed in his sleeve, when he saw 
his ex-rival getting deeper and 
more deeply involved! How he 
congratulated himself on his own 
cleverness, and pictured to himself 
the forlorn aspect of the Captain, 
when M’me Michaud and Daniel 
should walk up to the altar. The 
lawyer retained no illusions nor re- 
grets about Victorine’s charms; 
since he had found out that she 
was dowerless, it was clear to his 
eyes that she was far less hand- 
some and agreeable than M’lle Le- 
rambert. Meanwhile, the Leram- 
berts highly appreciated the’ elo- 
quence and fortune of M, Lefébure. 

The Marquis, greatly seandalized 
by the conduct of his protegé, turned 
favourably towards M. de Marsal, 
He repented, more than ever, the 
permittal of this competition ; he 
feared that the whole business 
would occasion much gossip, and 
he earnestly desired to marry off 
Victorine as soon as possible. In 
this frame of mind, he received 
with favour the Vicomte’s advances. 
He had two or three private inter- 
views with him, and finally he 
sounded him on the delicate ques 
tion of the change of name. 

M. de Marsal was open to con- 
viction ; he resigned himself to be- 
ing called Gaston de Marsal de 
Guéblan, or Marsal-Guéblan, or 
Guéblan-Marsal, precisely as the 
Marquis pleased. 

The bargain concluded, he ten- 
derly embraced his sister, just ar- 
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rived from Lunéville, and told her 
the great news. M’lle de Marsal 
wept for joy; “I have come in 
time to give you my blessing,” she 
said; “it is, no doubt, for this rea- 
son that M’me Michaud hurried me 
here.” 

The next day, 13th July, was a 
Friday: a day always reckoned un- 
lucky. M’lle de Marsal had had 
time to look about her, and to find 
out the ways and gossip of the 
house. After breakfast, she drew 
her brother aside, and said to him: 

“What is M’lle de Guéblan’s per- 
sonal fortune 2” 

“T don’t know; ten thousand 
franes a year, I suppose.” 

“Legally and positively hers, at 
this moment ?” 

“No; at-her father’s death. But 
what are you asking about? You 
know that she has her aunt’s for- 
tune.” 

“ M’me Daniel Fert’s fortune ?” 

“What? How? What? M’me 
Michaud ?” 

“But, my poor duped brother ! 
you don’t know, then?” 

“ What?” 

“M’me Michaud is going to mar- 
ry the little artist. Everybody 
knows it except you. That is why 
M. Lefébure withdrew.” 

“Mercy of heaven !” 

M. de Marsal rushed off. In all 
his life never had he sported such 
a lively colouring. His very whis- 
kers, as pale as flax, seemed now 
red as fire. He ran against M’me 
Michaud, who took him kindly by 
the arm, and said: 

“ Where are you flying? I take 
possession of you. I have fifty 
things to tell you. You have be- 
haved like an angel; M. Lefébure 
is an idiot; I am enchanted to see 
your sister; and you shall have my 
niece.” 

M. de Marsal looked fixedly and 
very impolitely at his faithful ally, 
and answered drily: “Thank you, 


Madame; [ think some one is being 
taken in, here, and I shall try to 
prove that it is not myself.” 

M’me Michaud remained trans- 
fixed ; she seemed to see before her 
a maniac lamb. He made a low 
bow to the poor soul, and went af- 
ter Daniel, who was walking with 
M. Lerambert, Jr., near the lake. 

“Sir!” he said, “ you have been 
amusing yourself long enough at 
my expense, and I find myself 
obliged to inform you that I do 
not like knaves and intriguers.” 

M. Lerambert stood aghast. 
Daniel looked at the Captain as a 
physician at Bicétre looks at his 
patients, 

“Ave you speaking to me, M. de 
Marsal ?” 

“To you.” 

“You call me a knave and an 
intriguer !” 

“And an impertinent, if the 
other words don’t paint your por- 
trait strongly enough.” 

Daniel wondered a moment, if 
he should not throw the Captain 
into the water; but on second 
thoughts he drew his gloves from 
his pocket and flung them in M,. 
de Marsal’s face. 

Never was there an affair of 
honor so badly managed as the 
duel of M. de Marsal and M. Fert. 
The Captain had never touched a 
sword in his life, and his pistols, 
loaded in 1840, were still new, as 
you are aware, 

Daniel, expert in the use of all 
arms, had never exercised his tal- 
ents, except in the ‘one instance of 
throwing the water-carrier out of 
the window, He lived very much 
retired, his friends were all artists, 
pacific by taste and by position; 
consequently, he had never been 
“on the ground,” even as a specta 
tor. 

M. de Marsal chose as his sec- 
onds, M. Lerambert, Jr., and his 
ancient rival, M. Lefébure. But 
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the lawyer was too prudent to ex- 
pose himself to a couple of years’ 
imprisonment in case of an acci- 
dent; he wisely excused himself. 
The young Lerambert, a law-stu- 
dent, and almost a child, felt him- 
self a foot taller under the cireum- 
stances. He agreed to find another 
second among the innocents of his 
own age. If you had seen him 
strutting along, his coat buttoned 
up to his chin, one hand in his 
pocket; his eyes half shut, and an 
air of important discretion pervad- 
ing his countenance, you could not 
have restrained a smile, 

The Captain, indignant at the 
affiont he had received, and still 
more, at the ruin of all his hopes, 
was anxious to hasten the business. 
I don’t know that he actually de- 
sired to kill Daniel, but a pistol 
shot might break off M’me Mi- 
chaud’s marriage, and insure five 
hundred thousand francs a year to 
Victorine, 

As fot Daniel, he had no time 
to lose, either. His note was pay- 
able on the 15th; he employed 
the remainder of the day in finish- 
ing the bust. At six o'clock, he 
told M’me Michaud that he was 
obliged to dine in the city, and off 
he went. Two officers, friends of 
his, lived in the Rue St. Paul; he 
counted on them, and found, to his 
disappointment, that their regi- 
ment had been ordered to Lyons, 
a fortnight before. He went to the 
Faubourg du Temple, to M. de Pi- 
brac, formerly of the Royal Guard, 
one of the keenest swordsnien of 
1816; he found him in bed with 
the gout. In despair, he came 
back to the studios of his artist- 
friends, and chose two of them, 
who were more remarkable for 
their strength and for their cool- 
ness, than for their experience in 
such matters. One was a painter, 
the other an engraver of medals, 
He begged them to remain at 
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home all the evening, so as to re- 
ceive M. de Marsal’s seconds. 

These two children were waiting 
for him at the Fréres Provengaux ; 
they both lived with their parents, 
and were afraid to awaken sus- 
picions in their respective families. 
Daniel brought them the address 
of his two friends. It was nine 
o'clock; he met M. de Marsal on 
the staircase, and they exchanged 
bows with great ceremony. 

At ten o’clock the four seconds 
opened, at No. 86 Rue de |’Ouest, a 
truly singular conference. None 
of them knew the cause of the 
duel. They knew that M. de Mar- 
sal had insulted M. Daniel Fert in 
words, and that M. Fert had in- 
sulted M. de Marsal in actions. 
Daniel, himself, was ignorant of 
the Captain’s griefs against him. 
His ultimatum, revised by his 
friends, under his dictation, was 
neither long nor complicated : 

“T never had anything against 
M. de Marsal. He called-me a 
knave, an intriguer, and an imper- 
tinent; I know not why. Thus at- 
tacked, [threw my gloves in his face. 
If he retracts what he said, I will 
regret what [ did. I wish the affair 
to be decided before noon to-mor- 
row. If I have the choice of arms, 
I choose sworls.” 

M. de Marsal might have found 
far more skillful seconds among 
his official and naval friends, but 
lie satisfied himself with these two 
students, so that he might not be 
questioned. 

M. Lerambert spoke first : 

“Gentlemen, M. Daniel Fert 
threw his glove in M. de Marsal’s 
face; we ask satisfaction for this 
insult.” 

Of course, beginning in this way, 
no one knowing anything about 
the matter in question, and M. de 
Marsal’s seconds being under thirty 
years of age, no arrangement was 
possible, (If you ever have a du- 
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el on hand, and desire to see it 
amicably settled, don’t choose very 
young men for your friends.) 

The conference was short. The 
meeting was decided to take place 
the next morning, at six o'clock, at 
Petit-Monrouge. The choice of 
arms belonged to neither party, be- 
cause the insults were reciprocal. 
They agreed to draw lots on the 
ground. 

Before separating, M. Lerambert 
inquired if anybody owned the 
necessary arms, adding— 

“M. de Marsal says that he has 
a pair of duelling pistols. Would 
these gentlemen make use of 
them ?” 

“Why not?” said the painter, 
naively. “If they are good ones, 
so much the better for the best 
marksman; if they are bad, they 
won t hurt anybody.” 

“They are very goo: pistols, M. 
de Marsal says.” 

“All right; and as for swords, 
M. Fert has several in his studio.” 

During this interview, Daniel 
had gone to see his mother. Regu- 
larly, every Thursday and Sunday, 
after dinner, he went to play domi- 
noes with the old lady, and to ask 
if she wished anything. 

“T want nothing but you,” was 
her invariable answer. 

This evening she did not expect 
him, because he had been with her 
the previous one, so she was in bed 
and fast asleep. Daniel noiselessly 
entered his studio, took down a 
couple of swords, wrapped them in 
a piece of green baize, and carried 
them carefully into the garden. He 
then returned to the house, and 
stealthily tip-toec into his mother’s 
room, A night-lamp cast a feeble, 
tremulous light. M’me Fert, sur- 
rounded by drawings, _plastess, 
bronzes, and a_ hundred _ little 
things done by her son, was smil- 
ing in her sleep. In her dreams 
she saw her beloved Daniel adorned 
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with the green embroideries of the 
Institute, and the fine red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour, Daniel 
looked “tenderly at her, and kneel- 
ing by the bedside, gently kissed 
her little wrinkled hand, which lay 
uncovered; then, with a corner of 
the white lavender-perfumed sheet, 
he wiped his eyes. 

On returning to the chateau, he 
ran up to his chamber, and hid the 
swords, after which he quietly en- 
tered the drawing room, where the 
Marguis, his daughter, and his sis- 
ter, were playing vingt-et-un with 
M. Lefébure, M’lle de Marsal, and 
the Leramberts. Lerambert, Jr., 
und the captain, came in just after 
Daniel. 

* At last!” exclaimed M’me Mi- 
chaud, “I have got back all my 
boarders. Really, since seven 
o'clock, I've been like a frizaly 
hen, that has lost its one chick. 
Perruchon! make this table longer. 
I declare, gentlemen, anybody would 
suppose that you had all gone off 
on purpose to annoy me, _ I don’t 
know whether I ought to give you 
any tea; you don’t “deserve it, none 
of you. My dear sculptor! have a 
eup? Oh! I forgot, you don’t take 
sugar. DPlease pass it to M. de 
Marsal; he needs it to-day.” 

The captain’s hand visibly trem. 
bled ; as for Lerambert, Jr., he was 
buttoned up with the air of a melo- 
dramatic traitor. His cravatseemed 
to choke him, as he tried to drink 
his tea. 

“ Now, runaways!” pursued M’me 
Michaud, * [ condemn you to play 
a gaine of vingt et-un with us. Who 
will be banker? M. Fert? a 

“ Willingly, Madame,” replied 
Daniel. 

He played so successfully, that 
very soon he won five hundred 
francs. M. Lefébure and M. de 
Marsal tried to break the bank. 
M’me Michaud laughed. “ Oh, you 
can’t do it,” she cried. “Do your 
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best: he is stronger than you.— 
Luck is with him; but that money 
will cost him dear! ‘Lucky at 
cards’—you know the proverb.” 

M’lle de Marsal looked at her 
brother: Victorine tried to catch 
Daniel’s eye; Daniel swept in his 
winnings, and said to himself, “I 
will only have to ask M’me Michaud 
for a thousand francs, now.” 

At two o’clock the party sepa- 
rated. Going up stairs, Daniel ex- 
changed a few words with the 
young Lerambert. 

" “Ts it for to-morrow 2?” 

“Yes, sir, at six o’clock, in front 
of the mayoralty-house of Petit- 
Monrouge.” 

“ And the arms 2” 

“We will draw lots on the 
ground,” 

“T have swords.” 

“And we, pistols. We will leave 
by the small back door; perhaps 
you had better go the other way, 
to avoid suspicion.” 

“Oh! everybody will be asleep ; 
it is so late now.” 

M. de Marsal wrote a long letter 
to his sister, threw himself, dressed, 
upon his bed, and did not close his 
eyes. Daniel slept like Alexander, 
or the great Condé, on the eve of 
a battle. 

At half-past five o’clock, a. M., 
the combatants lef: the chateau. 
M. de Marsal gave his letter to the 
porter as he went out. 

Every one was punctual at the 
ground. Daniel led the way, with 
his friends. 

“You seem very much at your 
ease,” said the painter. 

“So I will be, if we fight with 
swords. With pistols, there will be 
mischief. I shall kill that man.” 

“Why?” 

“It is very simple. With swords, 
I can take care of him and of my- 
self; with a pistol, he may hit me, 
while firing wide of the mark, so I 
must shoot straight at first, to save 





my own life. Advise them, there- 
fore, for their own interest, to 
choose swords.” 

M. Lerambert said to M. de Mar- 
sal; “ you prefer pistols—you shoot 
well, then 2” 

“TI? not at all.” 

“ And can’t he shoot, either 2” 

“He hits the mark nineteen 
times out of twenty.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, choose 
swords!” 

“LT wil! tell you presently what 
to do,” said M. de Marsa’. 

M. Lerambert tossed up a five- 
france piece. “Tail,” said the 
painter: down it came “head ;” 
they were to fight with pistols, 
Nothing remained to do, but to 
decide upon the distance, and to 
measure the ground. The four 
seconds were, by this time, thor- 
oughly cured of the ambition which 
had brought them there. M.Leram- 
bert was almost inarticulate: the 
three others wanted to ery. 

“Stand forty yards away from 
me,” said Daniel to his friends; 
“let him fire first; he will miss me, 
perhaps, and then [Il send my bul- 
let in the air, after those swallows.” 

M. Leramoert came to bring the 
captain’s propositions. —“ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ M. de Marsal has 
never fired a pistol in his life ; M. 
Fert is a first-rate shot. The only 
way to make their chances even, is 
to unload one of the pistols, and let 
them draw lots for the loaded one ; 
then put them at five paces. This 
is what M. de Marsal wishes.” 

“We will never permit such a 
thing,” cried Daniel’s friends. 

“Then,” saidM. Lerambert, with 
a beaming face, “the duel is im- 
possible, and the affair must be 
arranged.” 

“T don’t care,” said Daniel, “ ar- 
range it. Jam not thirsty for any- 
body’s blood, and Lam quite willing 
to pardon the captain’s pretty com- 
pliments.” 





—- to cid oe 
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“Can I repeat what you say, 
sir?” 

“ Certainly (!)” 

M. Lerambert ran to the cap- 
tain: “He is a good fellow, that 
artist! He is willing to pass over 
all that you said: the affair can 
end so.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied M.de Mar- 
sal, “ these sword and pistol heroes 
count upon their skill. They re- 
fuse the game, when it becomes 
equal. Ask him, pray, what excu- 
ses he offers for his conduct to me?” 

M. Lerambert again walked across 
the neutral ground which separated 
the two rival camps. He addressed 
himself directly to Dayiel, saying, 
“M. de Marsal is pleased to learn 
that you bear him %0 malice for 
his words, and he hopes, sir, that 
you will add to your courtesy, by 
asking his pardon ”— 

Daniel heard no more, “ Sir,” 
he interrupted, with his haughtiest 
tone, “I ask pardon of no one, 
above all, of those who have in. 
sulted me. Discharge one of those 
pistols.” 

“ But "— 

“No buts, if you please. Short 
jokes are the most agreeable, and 
this one has lasted too long.” 

He was magnificent in his anger. 
His beautiful eyes flashed disdain, 
as he pushed his fine dark hair 
back from his forehead. His friends 
tried to calm him: he would listen 
to nothing. The Captain, a little 
cooled down, posted back M. Le- 
rambert. Daniel replied that he 
wished the pistols, not explana. 
tions. 

M. de Marsal sent them: Daniel 
examined them. “ Thick barrels,” 
he said ; “ the steel is a little rusty 
and dry; but good arms, on the 
whole. Who loaded them?” 

“M. de Marsal’s gunsmith, Shall 
we reload them ?” 

“Tt is not worth while.” He 
fired off one of them. “ Very well 


loaded. Have the goodness to put 
on a fresh cap.” 

The two pistols were wrapped in 
a handkerchief: M.de Marsal chose 
one, the artist took the other. The 
painter, who had very long legs, 
measured five immense strides— 
The four friends retired, sobbing. 

“Gentlemen,” gasped M. Leram- 
bert, from the distance; “I will 
clap my hands three times; you 
will fire when you choose.” 

Daniel fired first: only the cap 
exploded. He had the unloaded 
pistol. 

M. de Marsal, paler than ever, 
remained for several seconds, his 
arm extended, the pistol aimed at 
Daniel’s breast. His legs trem- 
bled, his eyes glared uncertainly, 
his whole body waved like a birch- 
tree shaken by the wind. Daniel 
grew impatient. 

“Fire!” he exclaimed. 

“Fire, sir,” repeated the four 
seconds, mechanically. Anything 
seemed better to them than this 
interminable suspense, which was 
suffocating in its agony. 

The Captain, without lowering 
his arm, said, in a tremulous voice, 
“Sir, your life is in my hands ; but 
I do not desire to take it. Ask my 

ardon.” 

“No, sir,” thundered Daniel, 
* fire !” 

“Tf [ fire now, I should be an 
assassin.” 

“Tf you don’t fire, you are a cow- 
ard.” 

“ Sir!” 

“Your hand trembles: you will 
never hit me.” 

“Don’t push me too far,” cried 
M. de Marsal, plaintively. 

Daniel was not thinking of his 
art, nor of his death, nor of his 
mother; he was boiling over at the 
idea that his life was in the hands 
of another. 

“Fire,” he shouted. “ Why 
don’t you fire ?” 





Mig 





M. Lerambert advanced, exclaim- 
ing, “ This cannot be endured.” 

“Stop,” cried Daniel, “I will 
send him some pluck.” He felt in 
his pocket for his glove. The shot 
went off. It was M. de Marsal who 
fell ! 

Daniel was the first beside him. 
The pistol had burst, and the Cap- 
tain’s arm was broken. 

The engraver and the painter 
both wore scarfs for cravats: they 
bound one around the arm, and 
made a sling of the other. 

“Tt is not very bad,” said Daniel, 
soothingly. “Why the devil did 
you insist on my begging your par- 
don, when [ have never done any- 
thing to you?” 

“Forgive me, M. Fert, and be 
happy! Marry the woman you 
love.” 

“ I - 

* Tou.” 

“T love M’lle de Guéblan ?” 

“No, M’me Michaud.” 

Poor Daniel inspected M. de 
Marsal’s skull gravely, to assure 
himself that nothing had harmed 
it. It seemed much as usual. At 
the same instant, M. Lerambert 
picked up the fragment of the pis- 
tol. Daniel took it from him. 

“Who was it that loaded this fog 
you ?” 

“My gunsmith.” 

* When ?” 

“Tn the year 1840.” 

“So I should think !” 

The Captain, leaning on Daniel’s 
arm, walked slowly into Petit-Mon- 
rouge. In the street they met the 
excellent Dr. Pellarin, who took 
charge of the patient, carried him 
to a friend’s house, and set the 
broken limb, while M. Lerambert 
hastened on to relieve M’lle de 
Marsal’s anxiety. 

The morning had been very 
stormy at Sirguet’s-Folly. M’lle 
de Marsal, struck by her brother’s 
expression and manner, passed a 
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sleepless night, and was un before 
six o'clock. She went to the Cap- 
tain’s room, found the nest empty, 
and proceeded to seek for the 
bird in the park. The porter 
handed her her brother’s letter. 
It contained a minute account of 
the quarrel, and a holographic will, 
in case of accident. M’lle de 
Marsal, without further ceremony, 
rushed to M’me Michaud’s room, 
and woke her up. M’me Michaud 
woke up the Marquis ; the Marquis 
woke up M. Lefébure. M’me and 
M’lle Lerambert were not long in 
joining the party. I think, if the 
ancient deceased Guéblans had been 
buried in the neighbourhood, the 
noise would have brought them 
likewise. No one thought of their 
costume : every one came as they 
were—the men in dressing-gowns, 
the ladies in night-gowns, every- 
body in slippers. 

Never had the drawing-rooms of 
the chateau exhibited so curious a 
spectacle. M’me Michaud- and 
M’me Lerambert. lost many of 
their attractiors by appearing so 
early in the morning, and so un- 
prepared ; and the banker’s daugh- 
ter was a good deal shocked by 
seeing M, Lefébure. But Victorine 
showed to great advantage. When 
she entered, with her long, dishev- 
elled hair, and wrapped in a dress- 
ing-gown of embroidered cambrie, 
she was as magnificently beautiful, 
as Racuet in the fifth act of Poly- 
encte. The first words that she 
heard enlightened her. She was 
violently agitated, not with fear, 
but with audacity. 

“ Re-assure yourselves,” she said, 
“nothing will happen. I know 
him; he is invincible.” 

“My brother?’ asked M’lle de 
Marsal 

“IT am not thinking of your 
brother ; but don’t be afraid, Mad- 
ame, Daniel will spare him.” 

If the lionesses of the desert con- 
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verse with each other, it must be in 
this way that they speak of the 
lions. The audience opened wide 
their eyes and ears. Victorine did 
not hesitate to tell her secret: no 
woman blushes to own her love for 
the man who is fighting for her. 
She related to her father the short, 
eventful history of the past month, 
and called upon him to admire 
Daniel’s wonderful discretion, cour- 
age, and talent. 

M. de Guéblan began to think 
that he had taken too much care 
of his business, and too little of his 
household ; M’me Michaud thought 
she had proved herself a fool; M. 
Lefebure rubbed his eyes, and M’lle 
de Marsal did not know if she 
should be most frightened or most 
scandalized. 

Victorine’s passion burst out like 
those fires on board ship, which 
have smouldered for days—you 
open a hatchway, and the mischief 
spreads instantly. Her father would 
rather have heard of this great 
mystery before a smaller audience. 
Such a confidence, made before wit- 
nesses, was equal to a formal en- 
gagement; but, on the whole, the 
Marquis had had time to appre- 
ciate Daniel, and son-in-law for 
son-in law, he preferred him to M. 
de Marsal. 

The artist would not hesitate 
about calling himself M. Fert de 
Guéblan. As for M’me Michaud, 
the most variable of women, it took 
her bui three seconds to pass from 
surprise to enthusiasm! I would 
not swear that she had remained 
insensible to the beauty of the 
young artist. To marry him would 
have been ridiculous—to make him 
her nephew was charming. How- 
ever, she recalled to her niece the 
marvellous Unknown, of whom she 
had spoken a fortnight since—that 
youth, noble as a king, rich as a 
Hamburgh banker, handsome as— 

“ But that is he!” replied Victo- 


rine, “he is only hiding from us his 
name and his birth. Nature does 
not make such mistakes as to give 
the countenance and figure of a 
prince, to a poor little sculptor. 
Wait till he returns, he will tell us 
all. As for his fortune, you cannot 
suppose it to be as modest as he 
says. Have you never seen him 
drop gold-pieces from his fingers, as 
if they were pebbles? Did you not 
observe, last evening, with what 
disdain he took up the money he 
had won ?” 

These illusions lasted but a few 
moments longer. 

M’me Fert, when her morning’s 
milk was brought to her by the lit- 
tle daughter of the porter, who 
served the wholestreet, learned with 
dismay that “M. Daniel had been 
there late the preceding evening, 
and had carried off a large green 
bundle, which looked like the one 
M. Moreau the fencing-master al- 
ways had with him.” Terribly 
frightened, the poor soul donned 
her best clothes and hastened to the 
chateau de Guéblan ; 

At the sight of Daniel’s mother, 
who now made her way into the 
drawing-room, tears streaming from 
her eyes, and betraying in her lan- 

uage the same franc-comtois ac- 
fo. that distinguished Perruchon, 
Victorine could not take her for a 
dowager princess, 

“ Ah, dear sir !” cried the afflicted 
mother to the Marquis, “it was 
what I feared. I said to him, ‘there 
is a beautiful young lady, don’t fall 
in love with her;’ but he is so im- 
petuous.” 

Victorine no longer criticised the 
dress and the manners of her future 
mother-in-law; she had but one 
idea: “he loves me—he told his 
mother so!” And she embraced 
the good old lady, who was over- 
whelmed by such an honour. 

Now arrived M. Lerambert, Jr., 
and every one was re-assured, ex cept 





Mlle. de Marsal, who took the car- 
riage in which he had come, and 
went to Montrouge. Searcely had 
she left, when a cab stopped at the 
door, and a servant came to tell 
M’me Michaud that M. Fert asked 
the favour of a private interview. 

“ See that,” she said, “he wishes 
to confess to me.” 

She found him in the hall, seized 
him by the hand, and dragged him 
after her without a word, until they 
reached a little boudoir. 

“Ah, M. Fert,” she then cried, with 
her usual brusque manner, “I have 
just heard pretty things about you!” 

Daniel was more overcome than 
when he bade M. de Marsal “ fire.” 
He replied humbly: “ Forgive me, 
madame, I vow to you that if I had 
not been grossly insulted, I would 
have shown some respect for the 
laws of hospitality. Besides, it was 
not I who wounded M.de Marsal ; 
he wounded himself.” 

*“ We know that, what else ?” 

“T feel, madame, that after such 
an exploit, it is not proper for me 
to remain under your roof. I am 


come, therefore, to take leave of 


you, and to thank you for a wel- 
come and for a visit which I shall 
always gratefully remember.” 

“What are you talking about % 

“Fortunately your bust is finish- 
ed, and with your permission I will 
execute it in marble at home.” 

“Speak on—what more?” 

“What more, madame, why”— 

“Haven't you something to ask 
of me 2” 

“Yes, dear M’me Michaud, I 
have ; and since you sper ak so kind- 
ly—y ou encourage me”— 

“ Certainly I encourage you.” 

“ Well—I have to pay a bill to- 
morrow, or rather on Monday, and 
if you w ould advance me a thousand 
francs” — 

“Granted, granted—what more ?” 

“Nothing except to thank you 
again.” 
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“ What nonsense! I know all.” 

* All what, madame ?” 

“ All—everything—y ou love my 
niece.” 

“No, madame, I swear to you I 
do not.” 

“T swear to you vou do. Why 
have you been playing jack-straws 
with your life against M. de Mar- 
sal 2” 

“ Because he insulted me.” 

“Why did you wish to get your- 
self killed by that horrid M. Lefé- 
bure 2?” 

“Because he set my teeth on 
edge.” ; 

“ Pretty reasons, indeed! Tell 
the truth, now, and don’t try to deny 
that you are madly in love with 
Victorine.” , 

“ May I die, if’— 

“You needn’t die about it—she 
loves you.” 

Daniel was truly miserable. “My 
dear M’me Michaud, they have 
slandered me, My mother”— . 

“Your mother is here, and she 
has acknowledged to us that you 
love Victorine. Ain’t you ostinate, 
good gracious? Ain’t we going 
to give her to you.” 

“The jeke is a little too hard 
upon me, Madame; and although I 
am open to much blame, I don’t 
think I deserve ” 

“You deserve my niece’s hand, 
I tell you; and you shall have it! 





A great misfortune truly! Do you 
think her so ugly ?” 
“She is very beautiful. My first 


idea on seeing her was, that I 
should like dearly to take her pic- 
ture for nothing.” 

“That is very complimentary to 
me! But it is all right. And she 


will have time to sit to you for a 
great many pictures. And may 
Heaven grant that in time you will 
take groups of your family. Ten 
or twelve little heads won’t be too 
many to please me.” 

No incredulity can hold out 
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against such plain speaking as that. 
Daniel was convinced. Happiness, 
moreover, is a guest that does not 
need to be announced : he always 
finds the doors open. 

On 1st February, 1856, when 
that fine sunshiny weather, which 
we all recollect, was delighting 
Paris, M. Fert de Guéblan and his 
young wife, were driving a pony- 
earriage about the park. Daniel 
held the reins. As they passed 
under the Round Oak, Victorine 
stopped him. 

“ Do you remember,” she asked, 
“it was here that your introduc- 
tion took place? I was seated there 
under my beautiful old oak, whose 
leaves were not so red as they are 
to-day, and I was dgyouring a book 


’ 


of the greatest interest—‘ The His- 
tory of the Incomparable Atalanta.’ 
I have never read the end of it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Did you ever give me time to 
do so? Here it is; shall I read 
you a chapter ?” 

“Thank you, darkling—never 
mind. Put your little hands back 
into your muff.” 

“Only the last sentence ?” 

“What for, if I don’t know the 
beginning.” 

“Yu don’t know what you lose. 
Listen— They were married, and 
had a young prince as beautiful as 
the day.” 

“Truly ?” 

“There are nothing but truths 
in this little book.” 


[From the German.]} 


LINES. 


The butterfly is with the rose in love, 


He flutters around her all the day; 


But with golden tenderness no less 


Round himself doth the loving sunbeam play. 


But O! with whom is the rose in love ? 
That to know I would travel far— 
Is it the warbling nightingale ? 


Is it the silent evening star? 


I know not with whom the rose is in love; 


But all loved by me ye are— 
Butterfly, rose, and nightingale, 
Sunbeam, and evening star. 
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When a motion was made in the 
Board of Trustees, that the archives 
of the South Carolina College be 
placed at the disposal of Dr. La- 
Borde, to facilitate his writing a 
history of the Institution, we 
thought that the right thing was 
about to be done by the right man. 
The occasional mention of the 
forthcoming volume in the col- 
umns of the Columbia press, and 
the significant hints of the various 
gentlemen who stood in the conti- 
dential relation of Miecenas to the 
author, inspired us with fresh con- 
fidence, and we were, therefore, not 
at all surprised at the high commen- 
dation and universal applause 
which has attended the consum- 
mation of so worthy a book in so 
able a manner. Whiere the press 
has spoken at all (and we regret 
that, owing to our Southern dila- 
toriness, the work has not been dis- 
tributed with sufficient promptness 
to elicit a simultaneous testimony 
from our entire press), it has spoken 
in terms of enthusiastic praise ; and 
from all parts of the State we have 
seen notices of it of the most laud- 
atory kind, under initials, or pseu- 
donymn, in which it was easy to 
detect those well able and qualified 
to judge of its merits, and whose 
imprimatur is a passport to fame. 
The author of the portraits of Nott, 
and Preston, and Henry, has been 
compared to Plutarch. His style is 
thought, in places, not inferior to 
Macaulay, and his weird power of 
word-painting to rival that master 
of pictured prose, the immortal 
Livy. This is great praise. To 


put one in mind of the most ele- 
gant writers of Greece, Rome and 
Great Lritain, is a compliment 
which should compensate an 
American writer, for all the dis- 
couragements to which he is 
doomed in the path of literature, 
and impose upon him, with the ex- 
hibition of a just pride, the observ- 
ance of a chastened humility. We 
regard it, then an approved ver- 
dict, that the Mstory of the South 
Carolina College las done infinite 
credit to its author, conferred a last- 
ing service upon the college and 
added new lustre to the literature of 
the South. A notice of the work,- 
its character, style, beauties, as 
well as an extended notice of the 
author, and his peculiar fitness fo 
perform the task, and the conse- 
quent authority to which his book 
is entitled, will thus meet the ap- 
proval of the readers of our South- 
ern “* Maga.” Among the Alumni 
of our Alma Mater, at least, there 
will be no dissenting voice, as to 
the right thing having been done. 
low often have they not had cause 
to regret the gradual obliteration 
of its early incidents and reminis- 
cences ? as “ashes to ashes” and 
“dust to dust” have covered up 
their sole repositories! Ilow sad 
to them has ever been the prospect 
of oblivion swallowing up the la- 
bours, the fame, the excellencies, 
and even the names of those at 
whose feet they sat admiringly to 
learn, and from whose lips were 
breathed the sacred influences 
which have imparted to their own 
lives all that is hallowed or pre- 
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cious! And so very oppressive on 
the hearts of her sons lay the un- 
performed rites due to the manes 
of her distinguished masters and 
pupils, that we were very much 
struck with the vehemence with 
which it burst forth from the lips 
of our gifted semi-centennial ora- 
tor, the Hon, J. L. Petigru, in 
1854, and turned him aside from 
the onward current of his subject 
to give vent to the long pent-up 
emotions of his heart, and pay a 
becoming tribute to the virtues of 
a Maxcy, and breathe a comrade’s 
requiescat to the shade of George 
Davis. 

And the keen relish with which 
these leaves of forgotten history 
were read ee the State, 
was of itself a sufficient guarantee 
to Dr. LaBorde, that his work 
would not fail to be acceptable. 

But it is not the Alumni only 
who hail the performance of this 


_ rite. There is a general interest 


felt in it by the State at large, for 
we can with truth say that the his- 
tory of the South Carolina College 
is, to a great extent, the history 
of the State, for the last half cen- 
tury. Jt would, indeed, be ab- 
solutely impossible to account for 
some of our most marked and pe- 
culiar social and political phenom- 
ena, without taking very largely in- 
to count, the constitution, history 
and influence of our college. There 
have been, it is true, many of our 
most distinguished men, (among 
them, perhaps, the most eminent,) 
who were moulded for their future 
service and renown, under other 
auspices, and by foreign institutions, 
But how much of the history of 
the State is there not wrapped up 
in the early training, academic ca- 
reer, the friendships, alliances, riv- 
alries of the graduates of the South 
Jarolina College—of Evans and 
Harper and Earle, Petigru and Le- 
garé, Preston and McDuffie, Elmore, 


Hammond and O’Neall? How 
much of our mental, moral and po- 
tical character as a people is not to 
be traced back to the plastic skill 
applied when the wax was soft and 
pliable by a Maxcy, Cooper, Hen- 
ry, Barnwell, Montgomery, Nott ? 
But a history of the college was 
a public want for another reason. 
It is a State Institution; its admin- 
istration is a public trust. Its his- 
tory, therefore, is the only proper 
account of the manner in which 
this tfust has been discharged. No 
less than one and a third million of 
dollars have been expended in itsen- 
dowment and annual support. Has 
this investment been a wise one ? 
The State has committed the 
rearing of her children to a few 
individuals—has placed the fruits 
of knowledge in the keeping of 
select guardians—has inclosed the 
fountains of wisdom, virtue and 
piety within exclusive precincts, 
Ilow have her sons been educated 
and trained ?—how have these pre- 
cious fruits been guarded and dis- 
pensed ?—how pure have those 
fountains been preserved, and how 
wisely have their wholesome waters 
been distributed? These are ques- 
tions which all are now asking, and 
to which Dr. LaBorde’s book en- 
ables us to give a very satisfactory 
reply. Le shows how, from a very 
small beginning, (scarcely fulfilling 
the most meagre idea of a college, 
it set out with a faculty of two, and 
graduated a class of one—how it 
increased year by year in the 
number of students and the corps 
of professors ; adding to its library, 
laboratories, requisitions, until it 
mounted up to two hundred and 
twenty students, under the tutelage 
of eight professors, with the assist- 
ance of a library of twenty-five 
thousand volumes; with all the fa- 
cilities and apparatus for carrying 
on a complete course of elementary 
instruction ; with requisitions for 








admission beyond those of any 
institution in the country, and 
a course of instruction more 
complete and comprehensive than 
in any of our academic colieges, 
enrolling among its corps of teach- 
ers some of the brightest names in 
literature and science, and number- 
ing among its sons those who have 
made the name of Carolina honour- 
able alike in the Halls of Congress, 
the Associations of Science, the 
annals of Literature—in the Pulpit 
and at the Bar! Of these last, Dr. 
LaBorde’s history does not give us 
the sketches. A history which 
embraced them would have been 
far bevond the limits of a dozen 
volumes, and its execution would 
have entailed upon Dr. La- 
Borde, besides numberless obvious 
difficulties, an elaborate sketch of 
the Bench and Bar, Senate, Pulpit, 
and Press of Carolina—a_ task 
which well merits, and, #e are glad 
to see, is already enlisting, the at- 
tention of those best qualified to 
execute it. But we think that an 
additional chapter upon the emi- 
nent Alumni, under the. skillful 
handling of the author, would have 
gracefully crowned his admirable 
work, and would have answered 
more fully the question we have 
propounde|d—* How has the college 
fulfilled its trust 7” Most of us are 
familiar with the conclusive reply 
which was given by the noble Huger 
to the attacks upon the college 
some years since, in our Halls of 
Legislation : “Had the college, sir, 
done no more than educate that 
young man (alluding to McDuffie), 
it would have amply compensated 
for its endowment and expense.” 
And who can cast a single stone 
against the eminently successful 
and faithful manner in which its 
pledges have been redeemed, when 
we run our eyes over the long list 
of those who are in the highest 
places of trust, honour and distinc- 
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tion in our State, and take count 
how many of them were trained 
for these positions by the men 
whose portraits Dr. LaBorde has so 
faithfully and eloquently sketched. 
We will take our proof from the 
present year. Our present Governor 
is from the Class of 1821, and our 
Lieutenant-Governor from that of 
31. From the foremost ranks of 
the Class of ’25 comes our senior 
Senator. Among our Representa- 
tives we claim MeQueen, Bonham, 
Keitt and Boyce. Of the ten wor- 
thies whom Carolina has clothed 
with the ermine, seven—O’Neall, 
the two Wardlaws, Withers, Whit- 
ner and Glover, are among her 
graduates ; and the lamented Dar- 
gan, recently gleceased, bore off 
one of the high distinctions of '21, 
At the Bar she is still represented 
by Petigru, Memminger, Yeadon, 
Bellinger, Dawkins, Hayne, Caroll, 
Martin, Northrop, Edwards, Trale- 
well, Mitchel, Simons. She 
has supplied the pulpit with the 
Bishops of Georgia, China and 
Texas—Miles, Galsden, Elliott, 
Keith, Johnson, Thornwell, Frierson, 
Gregg, Smith, Hay, Manly, Cuth- 
bert. The Press is under the aus- 
pices of Simkins, Pelham, Carlisle, 
Gaillard, Melton, Irvine, Davidson 
—her sons. Among our literary 
representatives she lays claim to 
Laborde, Grayson, Miles, Rivers, 
Irvine, Caldwell. 

Three of her graduates now fill 
the chairs from whence they drew 
their earliest lessons and aspirations 
for knowledge, and by far the 
greater number of the schools of 
the State are taught by her Alumni. 

In Science she has dedicated 

srumby, the two Gibbes, Nott and 
Hammond. 

And even in our commercial 
circles (though it is but rarely the 
cease that a collegiate education is 
made tribuiary to mercantile ex- 
cellence), we find many leading and 
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controlling spirits who owe much 
of their influence to the superiority 
which collegiate training invariably 
imparts. Not to mention all, the 
Presiding officer of our Custom- 
house bore off the honours of 1823, 
and the estimable Register of Mesne 
Conveyance, Mr. Henry Trescot, 
was second only to Hugh 8. Legaré, 
in the Class of 1814. 

But there is still another practi- 
cal question pressing upon us at 
present, with peculiar force, which 
makes the appearance of a History 
of the college most timely. What 
is to be the future of the college? 
Does it need re-organization to 
adapt it to the exigencies of the 
educational theories of the day, 
and the progress ofthe sciences? 
Shall we continue to nourish an old- 
fashioned academic High School, 
or shall we adopt the modern Uni- 
versity plan? These are questions 
frequently agitated and earnestly 
pressed just now. And it seems to 
us that the best guide as to future 
legislation, is the experience of the 
past, furnished us by Dr. LaBorde’s 
book. What has been the success 
of the present plan—what its de- 
fects, difficulties—what its results— 
are the very best data upon which 
to base the question of reform and 
change. We will not meet this 
question here. Dr. LaBorde, whose 
authority upon the subject is of the 
very first value, is evidently op- 
posed to “ill digested schemes and 
theoretical platitudes,” and recom- 
mends to the Board of Trustees “ to 
weigh well the matter, whether a 
College founded upon any other 
basis, and having a different organ- 
ization, would meet as well the 
wants of our people, and achieve 
an equal measure of success.” The 
minds of the trustees are now di- 
rected to this point, and Dr. La- 
Borde’s sketch of the difficulties, 
rebellions, riots, progress and suc- 
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cess of the various administrations, 
is here invaluable. Hasty preju- 
dices, deceitful general impressions, 
may be thus removed ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that no 
trustee can propose or devise 
schemes of reform for the future, 
without a careful perusal and study 
of this faithful chronicle of the 
past. 

But it is time to examine how 
the right thing has been done? 
IIas it been done in the right way ? 
We must here express our unquali- 
fied approval! Dr. LaBorde’s plan 
is most happily conceived, and ex- 
quisitely executed. He keeps up a 
continuous, unbroken chain of nar- 
rative from the first to the last 
page. Year follows upon year, 
administration upon administration 
—and one rises from the volume 
with a clear and precise impres- 
sion of the entire current of events. 
He uses the records of the Board 
of Trustees and Faculty, usually 
the dullest of all possible material, 
with admirable tact and judgment 
—not burdening the page with for- 
mal resolutions and lengthy re- 
ports, but, by condensing their im- 
port, and yet employing their lan- 
guage, he succeeds in holding these 
up as corroborative mirrors of his 
own Impressions, 

But a narrative of college inci- 
dents, not elections, officers, studies, 
Trustee and Faculty meetings, 
would, by itself, be a prosy thing 
indeed. Dr. LaBorde has _per- 
ceived this, and has therefore in- 
terspersed the narrative with the 
most complete and charming por- 
trait-gallery that we know of in 
literature. As one turns over the 
pages of his book, and his eye falls 
upon one of these artistic sketches, 
he is put in mind of the time when 
he turned the leaves of Froissart’s 
Chronicles to come to the brilliant 
illustrations of tournament and 
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eastle with which the choice edi- 
tions are illustrated; or when he 
ran his eye over the richly laden 
shelves of his paternal library, and 
singled out a novel of Walter Scott, 
or Incidents of Modern Travel; or 
if he has been abroad, he instantly 
recalls the feeling with which he 
sauntered along the endless corri- 
dors and picture-galleries of the 
Louvre, or Dresden Museum, laden 
with historic paintings of beauty 
and interest, and stands at last be- 
fore a chef d’ wuvre of Rembrandt, 
Raphael, or Titian. 

These portraits are arranged with 
admirable taste, and yet in strict 
chronological order. They come 
in naturally without breaking the 
chain of narration; indeed they 
form beautiful links, and graceful 
transitions from one administration 
to another. The artist has chosen 
the period of the dissolution of his 
connexion with the college as the 
best point in which to place the 
portrait of his life, services and 
character. He is then at his acme 
of academic excellence. His capa- 
city has been even tested, and a 
verdict upon his worth can be safe- 
ly pronounced, Al! that he has 
been in times past, his training, 
his achievements, his fame, all 
have contributed to make him 
what he is, and belong legitimately 
to a sketch of him as a college 
officer. But, besides the justice of 
this plan, there is something pecu- 
liarly artistic in it. All of our 
sympathies are enlisted in behalf of 
a parting amiable friend; our hearts 
are then most deeply moved, our 
charities most easily excited. We 
are prepared to think the best of 
those whom we may never see or 
meet, and be harassed by again ! 
Whatever may have been our dis- 
agreements, or quarrels, or heart- 
burnings, or antipathies, when the 
farewell grasp of master and pupil, 
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professor and student, class-mate 
and rival, is given, these are almost 
wholly forgotten, and, as is the case 
with the dead—nil nisi bonum, 

Our limited space allows us to 
transfer to these pages but a few of 
these portraits, and those in muti- 
lated fragments; but the skill of 
the artist is, we think, as conspicu- 
ous in the details, as it is in the 
tout ensemble of the picture. Take 
this sketch, for instance, of one 
well known in the upper country, 
and honored wherever known— 
James Gregg. Speaking of him 
as a lawyer, in which capacity he 
is best known to the people of our 
State, Dr. LaBorde says : 

“Ife was a perfect model as a 
man of business. First in his office 
in the morning, he was the last to 
leave it at night. He went to work 
with his whole soul to make him- 
self a lawyer. His reading, and 
his study in his profession were im- 
mense. There was about him a 
capacity for toil, a love for work, 
which I have never known sur- 
passed. Tle felt that his time be- 
longed to hisclients, and he brought 
therefore, to his causes a closeness 
of attention, an earnestness of pur- 
pose, and a measure of reflection, 
which never relaxed as long as they 
were under litigation. Ie never 
worked at random. Tis life was 
one of perfect system, of severe 
method. He valued time, and was 
not content, as too many are, with 
disposing of the present, but he ap- 
propriated it in advance. He rose 
to the highest rank of his profes- 
sion, and was known throughout 
the State as one of her ablest and 
most profound lawyers. His mind 
was eminently logical; he looked 
to the argument, and nothing else. 
Ile never attempted to touch the 
heart—to stir up the affections—to 
move the passions. To persuasion 
as distinct from argument, he was 
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an utter stranger. “Never have L 
known one of higher virtue, of purer 
morality. lis personal integrity 
was without blemish. Ie so loved 
truth that he almost worshipped it. 
His nature was always without dis- 
guise, and all saw him as he was, 
Most truly did he believe “that 
clear and sound dealing is the 
honour of man’s nature, and that 
mixture of falsehood is like alloy 
in coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the bet- 
ter, but it embaseth it.” 


How clearly defined to the view 
the image of the lamented Nott 
stands out from the canvas, in 
these few lines: 


“T will not say that he had an 
intellect of the greatest breadth, 
and that he was peculiarly fitted 
for philosophical investigation. But 
his mind was very acute, and his 
perceptions clear and discriminat- 
ing. His taste led to the pursuits 
of the scholar, and of the Belles 
Lettres; and in these branches of 
learning very few among us had 
made equal attainments. [Tis natu- 
rul genius, and his training, were 
precisely such as fit him for the 
chair to which he was appointed. 
He had read and mastered all that 
was valuable in polite literature, 
and studied most carefully the de- 
partment of Criticism. His know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, and 
more particularly of the Latin, was 
critical ; and to these he added the 
most familiar acquaintance with the 
French, the German and other 
modern languages, These were his 
favourite studies, but it would be 
great injustice to conclude that his 
knowledge did not extend beyond 
their limits. Lis reading had been 
of such a character, that with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the 
sciences, he could have filled with 
ability any of the departments 
taught in our Southern Colleges. 


His mind, then, was well stored 
with varied learning, and he could 
exhibit it with facility and effect. 
I should, in this connection, allude 
to the fact, that he had mingled 
much in the world, both in this 
country and in Europe, and few, 
perhaps, had profited more by it. 
The incidents of his travels, of his 
personal intercourse with men, all 
that he saw, all that he heard, were 
worked up into valuable and enter- 
taining knowledge. His memory 
was extraordinary, and he rarely 
forgot anything. This enabled him 
to appear to singular advantage. 
It extended alike to personal expe- 
rience and to books ; and the readi- 
ness with which he could indulge 
in apt quotations, was a striking 
fact in his character. He had a 
remarkable aptitude for seizing 
upon the diversified forms of hu- 
man nature, and nothing that was 
very marked, or odd, or peculiar, 
ever escaped him, Tle had a rich 
humour, and a ready wit, and few 
turned them to better account. As 
might be supposed from what has 
been already said, he was a favour- 
ite in the class-room. He talked 
well, always exhibited interest in his 
subject, and was fruitful in illustra- 
tion. Ie had great enthusiasm in 
the cause of letters, was well fitted 
for presenting it in its most inviting 
and entertaining aspects, and very 
apt, therefore, to awaken a love for 
it in the bosoms of others. As a 
writer he is to be placed in the 
first rank. Tis style may be pre- 
sented as a model of@easy elegance 
and of simple, classic beauty. It 
is full of the spirit of the ‘great 
masters, but yet is free from 
all servility, and essentially his 
own.” 

The portraits of Maxcy and Coo- 
per, Preston, Henry, Barnwell, El- 
liott, Lieber, Thornwell and others, 
are at full length, and of too great 
proportions to be compressed in- 
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to these narrow pages, but this 
characteristic stroke of President 
Barnwell, will furnish an idea of 
the general accuracy and happy de- 
lineation of feature : 

“ His clear head, his good sense, 
his zeal, his labours, his honour, his 
courage, his love of justice—these 
exhibited themselves most promi- 
nently, and furnished a broad basis 
for confidence. The students were 
the first to perceive the secret of his 
power, and they extended to hima 
regard and esteem which have nev- 
er been surpassed in the history of 
our college officers. His popular- 
ity with them was very remarkable. 
Whatever might be the dissatisfac- 
tion which seems to be a necessary 
consequence of the enforcement of 
authority, it never failed to disap- 
pear upon the return of reason and 
reflection ; and his motives were 
saved from all unworthy imputa- 
tion. In estimating his influence 
with the young men, I think that 
his manner of intercourse is not to 
be overlooked. That person is to 
be envied who can refuse a request 
dear to one’s heart, or dissent un- 
qualifiedly from a long cherished 
opinion, and yet produce no un- 
pleasant feeling. Mr. Barnwell 
combines with great candour and 
firmness in the expression of his 
convictions, great courtesy of man- 
ner, and a strict observance of all 
the proprieties which are designed 
to regulate the intercourse of gen- 
tlemen. I hesitate not to say, that 
no student ever took offence at a 
word which fell from his lips, or its 
manner of utterance.” 

“He is a clear thinker, with a 
vigorous understanding and _forci- 
ble expression. Heis a good talk- 
er and a better debater. Acute in 
his perceptions, ready to distinguish 
the strong points of a question, he 
well maintains his ground with the 
most formidable antagonist ; and 
though he may fail, he will get the 


praise, at least, of having made a 
good fight. Others who have pre- 
sided over the College have had 
more genius and learning, but none 
ever had more character. He thinks 
for himself, comes to his own con- 
clusions, but cannot make the silly 
boast of never being influenced by 
the reasoning of others, and is there- 
fore free from unamiable tenacity 
of opinion. With decided views, 
he has too much good sense to hold 
on to a position from love of con- 
sistency. Always in search of the 
right, he is ever open to conviction ; 
but no power, no influences, can 
possibly make him swerve in the 
least from the line of duty. His 
moral organization is refined, and 
his conscientiousness extreme. It 
may be that his concience is some- 
times too scrupulous, too tender in 
its nature, and that in its struggles 
it may embarass, rather than 
guide the conduct. I have already 
intimated that he unites sternness 
with gentleness and compassion ; 
that the soft and amiable virtues 
are blended with “the great, the 
awful and the respectable.” Le 
has acquired the mastery over his 
own selfish feelings, and most read- 
ily puts himself in sympathetic con- 
nection with others. It is such a 
character that the philosophic wri- 
ter has always held up to the reader 
as most worthy of love and admira- 
tion. Need I add that his whole 
soul is permeated by the most fer- 
vent Christian spirit; that he is a 
meek desciple of the Saviour of the 
world. Such is Robert Barnwell, 
if L have conceived him aright.” 

No one, we think, can read the 
following lines and need the name 
of Thornwell to be written beneath 
them: 

“The character of his intellect, 
his scholarly tastes, his rare learn- 
ing for one of his years, his ardour, 
his enthusiasm, his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, his talent for easy 
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communication, all this pointed to 
a College as a most becoming the- 
atre for his exertion. As a teacher, 
few, if any, have equalled, cer- 
tainly none have surpassed him. 
Never was there in our walls a 
clearer head, a more acute mind. 
Always master of his subject, he 
was ever prepared to disentangle it 
of the rubbish with which it was 
encumbered, and, seizing upon its 
main points, to press them with a 
power and earnestness which were 
sure to make an impression. The 
most complex problems, the most ab- 
stract questions furnished the occa- 
sions for the display of his highest 
powers. He luxuriated in the pro- 
found, and dwelt with delight upon 
subjects, which by the many are 
regarded as incomprehensible. His 
mind was ever in search of law 
and principle; errors, like straws, 
he knew, floated upon the surface, 
and truth, like the pearl, was only to 
be found below. And here I may 
be permitted to say, that he has 
but little appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, whether in nature or art. He 
has his taste, but it has no great 
sympathy with the common stand- 
ard of the world. He is essen- 
tially a man of truth, and though 
none is more addicted to sober, 
philosopical speculation, still he is 
always in search of the real. He 
will accept no ideal, he will rest 
upon no counterfeit. He wants 
the thing itself. He revolts at the 
imaginative, the fictitious, the mere 
pictorial illustration, the imitative, 
and instinctively turns away from 
what Scott calls, “forging the 
handwriting of nature.” Of the 
world of fancy—a world redolent 
with a beauty which natvre in all 
her prodigality does not exhibit, 
where 


‘All that is most beauteous—imaged 
there 
In happier beauty, more _pellucid 
streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 


And fields invested with purpureal 
gleams,’ 

he knows but little. His mind is 
logical, argumentative, metaphysi- 
cal, and it is in this field of exer- 
tion that his genius has reaped its 
highest rewards. He has a love 
for ancient thought and specula- 
tion amounting almost to rever- 
ence, and his chosen companion- 
ship is with his great masters, 
Plato and Aristotle, with whom he 
wanders, as Milton styles it, in 
‘the shady spaces of philosophy,’ 

‘ From the character of his mind, 
his sermons must be logical, argu- 
mentative and metaphysical. Al- 
ways in search of a reason, of 
principles, they are eminently an- 
alytic in their nature, and addressed 
to the understanding, as contradis- 
tinguished from the emotional parts 
of our being. He has no arts to 
stimulate sentiment, or to arouse 
the affections. With the great 
truths of Christianity, he deals as 
with other truths. His purpose is 
to exhibit their reasonableness, to 
prove them, and by logical pro- 
cesses to enforce conviction. In 
this respect he has no superior. 
And there is, too, an ardour and ve- 
hemence which will not fail to im- 
press the most indifferent. Tle ex- 
hibits the warmest feeling, the 
most fervid devotion, and it is im- 
possible to doubt the sincerity of 
his convictions. In declamation, 
in rhetoric, in faney, he is sur- 
passed by others, but in closeness 
of logic, and power of argument, I 
know not his equal. [is command 
of language is truly wonderful. 
Ilis thoughts come in rapid sue- 
cession, and the words are always 
at hand to give them utterance. 
The most beautiful order, the most 
perfect system, pervades every dis- 
course. Everything is marked by 
the closest logical coherence. 
There is nothing out of place, 
nothing wanting, nothing superflu- 
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ous. His sermons, like all his 
writings, have a marked character. 
His propositions are distinctly laid 
down, his aim is clearly perceived, 
and he speaks in no ambiguous 
phrases, no language of equivoca- 
tion.” 

And in the elaborate delineation 
of Henry’s character, these touches 
alone would prove Dr. LaBorde to 
be a master of the literary easel 
and brush. 

“Tt will give some idea of his 
labours when [ state, that his course 
embraced Moral Philosophy and 
Logic, Metaphysics, Rhetoric, the 
Belles Lettres, Criticism, Political 
Philosophy, Political Economy, In- 
ternational Law, and Greek Litera- 
ture. Dr. Henry had great taste 
for the pursuits of philosophy. Of 
his system of morals, and of his 
acquirements in that branch of 
knowledge, I have nothing to add 
to the little which has been written 
in a previous part of this notice. 
He was long the teacher of meta- 
physics, and all his pupils will tes- 
tify to the zeal and knowledge 
which he exhibited. He loved 
Locke, the man and the philoso- 
pher, and believed that no one in 
modern times had rendered an 
equal service in his field of exer- 
tion. His system of metaphysics 
had its beginning in that celebrated 
author, and he would dwell with 
admiration upon his genius and 
labours. I am sure he thought that 
very little of value had been ac- 
complished since his day; and in 
the beautiful and poetic exposition 
of Brown was found, he conceived, 
all that was demanded. ‘Schooled 
as he was in the letters of Greece 
and Rome, and familiar with the 
polite literature of all ages and all 
times, it would be strange indeed 
if he did not appear to singular ad- 
vantage. His taste, I think, was 
just and discriminating. He had 
studied carefully the great masters 


of poetry, and had a clear percep- 
tion of their characteristic genius 
and beauty. Nor was he incapable 
of writing good poetry.’ I remem- 
ber well that a gifted lady once 
asked him the question, ‘ What is 
the precise structure of the sonnet?” 
Tle replied, I will answer you when 
I return to my house. Immediately 
upon his arrival, he composed a 
beautiful sonnet, and sent it with 
his compliments to her. ‘ But what 
shall I say of his scholarship, and 
what language of praise would be 
too extravagant! Who among us 
had more intimate companionship 
with Homer and Hesiod, and Plato 
and Aristotle, and schylus and 
Sophocles, and Cicero, Horace and 
Virgil, and who drank deeper from 
that ancient fountain of thought 
and inspiration, which, though a 
world has for centuries partaken of 
its waters, yet remains undiminished 
in volume, and in erystal clearness 
and purity! His talent for lan- 
guages was most extraordinary, and 
his knowledge was wonderfully 
critical and idiomatic. He spoke 
many of the modern languages 
with the fluency with which he 
used his own vernacular tongue.’ ” 
But even in the shorter sketches, 
where the materials for a biogra- 
phical notice were scanty, either 
from the few marked incidents in 
the life of the officer, or the scarcity 
of relics which have survived the 
decay of time, Dr. LaBorde has 
succeeded to bring the man vividly 
before us, by seizing upon his pro- 
minent trait and presenting it with 
wonderful force of expression. 
Take this of Professor Pelham : 
“ As a disciplinarian, he was one 
of the best which the college ever 
had. He maintained the most perfect 
order in his class-room, and never 
passed, without rebuke, the slightest 
violation of propriety or decorum. 
He certainly possessed, in an un- 
common degree, the rare talent, so 
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important to the teacher, of control- longer association; I had a per- 
ing youth when before him for in- sonal acquaintance with all the 
struction. At the meetings of the presidents, and with all the profes- 
Faculty, he took his position, when- sors but five or six.” But this will 
ever the occasion demanded, with not do. We are free to grant that 
singular firmness and independence. long acquaintance and familiarity 
The key to this is to be found in with the scenes and characters to 
his love of truth and justice, and be portrayed is one of the qualifi- 
in the promptings ofa delicate and cations for an accurate historian, 
enlightened conscience.” but this alone does not qualify one. 


We have thus allowed Dr. La- Won omnes qui habent, citharam, sunt 
Borde to speak for himself, and citharedt. 
even from these specimens taken ' : 
oftimes to their injury from the Something more is necessary, and 
graceful frames in which they are it is this something which modesty 
encased, it will be on all ‘sides forbids Dr, LaBorde to say, but 
granted, we are assured, that the which justice will not permit us to 
work has been done in the right leave in silence, The history of 
way. the college, as it now stands, is 

. not complete without a sketch of 
the author’s life and services. We 
cannot pretend to do for him what 
he has done so well for others, 
We are nervously timid of putting 
our charcoal sketch in the gal- 
lery of his masterly portraits ; but, 
with a view of doing Dr. LaBorde 
justice, and at the same time adding 
to the authority of his book, by 
showing that he comes under the 
number of the praised, who are 
alone entitled to praise others, we 
venture the following sketch of the 
author himself. 


A friend over the shoulder sug- 
gests that we add, and in the right 
spirit—well suggested !—the tem- 
per of the book is one of its most 
delightiul features. The doctor is 
in good humour with everybody : 
legislature, trustees, faculty, profes- 
sors, students. If in Jong, familiar 
and sometimes troublous inter- 
course, there should have sprung 
up between him and those whom 
he is portraying, heart-burnings, 
disaffection, strife, we find no traces 
of these in his book. He has evi- 
dently cultivated his heart as well 
as his head for the task of historian, If we are correct in our informa- 
and here we fall naturally into the tion, Dr. LaBorde is of French ex- 
third and last object of this notice, traction. His father was a native 
We have said that the work has of Bordeaux, who removed to this 
been done by the right man: of country, and settled in the village 
all men in the State, Dr. La Borde of Edgefield towards the close of 
was the very best person for acting the last century. There Dr. L. was 
the part of historian to the Col- born, in 1804. His boyhood days 
lege. The doctor puts his own were passed in the village school, 
claim forward in this modest and under the instruction of James, 
brief way: “I am a graduate of (afterwards Chancellor) Caldwell, 
the college, was a trustee for pait He is, therefore, just in that mellow 
of two terms—that is eight years— manhood, when one is supposed to 
and have held a professorship in it have husbanded the experience of 
for seventeen years. I have thus years, and not yet lost the freshness 
been connected with it a quarter of and buoyancy of youth. He is 
a century, and few can boast a just at that time of life when he 
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can speak knowingly and justly of 
the past and adaptively and sym- 
pathetically to the present. 

His precocity must have been 
remarkable, as we find him a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class in 1818, 
and a graduate in 1820. At the 
age ofsixteen—then the usual time 
for entering college, and five years 
before he could lay claim to the 
privileges of manhood—he had 
passed through his course of col- 
legiate learning, and was ready to 
set out upon his life’s journey. 
From all that we can learn, his term 
of college life was not passed idly, 
though he did not apply himself to 
the appointed routine of study, nor 
contend for the distinctions of his 
class. Ile devoted himself rather 
to general reading and Belles Let- 
tres studies. We donot know how 
much truth there is in it, but, judg- 
ing by some of the anecdotes which 
were still whispered about in col- 
lege when we ourselves were there, 
we rather suspect that the doctor 
was among that class whom he de 
scribed as “always impatient, rest- 
less, impulsive, and liable to run 
into excesses,” and with a goodly 
delegation of whom the village of 
Edgefield has, from time imme- 
morial, supplied the ranks thinned 
by suspensions and removals. After 
graduating, Dr. LaBorde com- 
menced the study of law in the 
office of Messrs. Simkins & McDuffie, 
but soon exchanged it for that of 
medicine. Hf[e was a member of 
the first class, which came forth 
from the Medical College in Char- 
leston, the class of Geddings and 
Bellinger ; and we have heard it 
said, that as bright as has been the 
career of these favourites of A®scu- 
lapius, his class-mates predicted an 
equally illustrious name for the 
youthful LaBorde. But his early 
cultivated literary tastes determined 
otherwise, and we find him, in 1836, 
assisting General James Jones in 
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establishing a weekly paper—The 
Edgefield Advertiser—still a jour- 
nal of note in our State. He did 
not abandon his profession, how- 
ever; but, under the pressing ne- 
cessity of providing for a growing 
family, he edited his paper, carried 
on a successful practice throughout 
the district, and, at the same time, 
opened a drug-store, to which he 
gave his personal attention. In 
this we observe a very significant 
trait of Dr. LaBorde’s character— 
his industry upon emergency. He 
has never been a steady laborious 
student; but no man of our ac- 
quaintance toils harder or accom- 
plishes more in a short time, when 
the necessity is laid upon him. 
‘His history, we happen to know, 
was commenced and completed in 
one year, with the interruption of 
many months, caused by the tardi- 
ness of his correspondents, and a 
most prostrating attack of fever. 
The readiness with which he met 
the difficulties entailed by a change 
of pursuit, has also its parallel in 
his professional career; when, from 
the professorship of Belles Lettres, 
to which he had a natural affinity, 
and for which his course of reading 
in early life has peculiarly adapted 
him, at the earnest solicitation of a 
committee of the board, who were 
anxious to give that department to 
the newly-elected President Pres. 
ton, he consented to take the de- 
partment of metaphysics, of which 
he knew nothing as a science, and 
which was uncongenial to his strue- 
ture of mind and tastes; and yet, in 
a few years, by intense application, 
he not only mastered its chief diffi- 
culties, but became all on flame in 
the ardour of his devotion to it, 
and enunciated in the class-room 
barren syllogisms and metaphysical 
abstractions with all the enthusiasm 
and emphasis with which he had 
formerly dwelt upon the beauties 
of English verse, the elegancies 
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of Addison and Cowley, or the 
graceful diction of Washington 
Irving. 

But polities is an all-absorbing 
theme, drawing within its vortex 
all the energies of those who yield 
in any way to its influence, and 
hardly consistent with the calm and 
methodical pursuit of medicine. 
Dr. LaBorde soon became sole edi- 
tor and proprietor of his journal, 
and by a very natural process was 
elected to the State Legislature in 
’36. In the following year he was 
made a Trustee of the College, con- 
tinued such until his election to a 
professorship in °42. In 739 he 
was elected Secretary of State and 
removed to the Capitol. Tlis con- 
nection with the college as Profess- 
or of Belles Lettres dates from 1842. 
For this department, it is needless 
to say to the reader of the history, 
he is eminently fitted. His gene- 
ral reading is extensive. His 
familiarity with the most chaste 
and classic writers of English, and 
French literature, is intimate and 
appreciative. is lectures were 
for the most part committed to 
writing, and some of those which 
have fallen under our eye evince 
research, meditation, taste, great 
facility of expression, and per- 
spicuity of style, propriety and 
justness of sentiment. It has al- 
ways been Dr. L.’s custom to im- 
press and enforce these written, and 
hence somewhat stereotyped, lec- 
tures, by oral instruction of a eon- 
versational, unpretending kind, but 
one eminently successful in impress- 
ing the mind. We know of no 
teacher who hammers in knowledge 
so thoroughly as Dr. Laborde, and 
there is surely no department where 
hammering is so essential as that 
of Logie and Metaphysics. But it 
is Dr. Laborde’s natural fondness 
and talent for literature cultivated 
with great diligence while oceupy- 
ing that chair, that we are indebt- 
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ed for his present work. The Pro- 
fessor of letters gleams through 
every page, especially do we ob- 
serve this in the felicitous introduc- 
tion of his quotations. Both the 
prose and poetical thoughts and 
words of others with which he dec- 
orates or rounds off a sentence, or 
strengthens an assertion, as for ex- 
ample on pages 68, 230, 274, 280, 
292, 330, &e. disclose a mem- 
ory well stored with the gems of 
English composition, and a taste 
which knows how and where to set 
them. 

In 1845, Dr. LaBorde was, as we 
have intimated, transferred to the 
Chair of Metaphysics, and a year 
later, upon his own solicitation, 
‘Physiology was added to his de- 
partment, and continues to form a 
part of the college curriculum, 
We will not claim for Dr. La- 
Borde the rank of a metaphysician, 
He has himself never pretended to 
claim it. The constitution of his 
mind is not metaphysical, and the 
position was forced upon him by 
the solicitations of the Board of 
Trustees, based upon his generous 
love for the college, and his readi- 
ness to labour at a sacrifice in its 
behalf. He felt how much the la- 
bours of the newly-elected presi- 
dent would be lightened, and the 
progress of the young men ad- 
vanced, by assigning the depart- 
ment of Belles-Lettres to the un- 
rivalled orator and polished rheto- 
rician, Preston. He knew that he 
would meet with difficulties in his 
new sphere, which would necessi- 
tate self-sacrifice, self-conquest, and 
self-devotion. He clearly foresaw 
that he never could win for him- 
self, in the rugged and sterile field 
of dialectics, the same eminence 
which awaited him in his former 
genial professorship. But the in- 
terests of the college seemed to de- 
mand it, and this plea was conclu- 
sive with Dr.LaBorde. He addressed 
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himself earnestly to the task, and 
has attained in it a sufficient share 
of success, to qualify him to teach 
it with eminent acceptability. His 
department has always been one of 
the most diligently pursued in the 
course. Lis class-room has been, 
year after year, the arena of the 
most animated and spirited contest 
for the pre-eminence, among the 
finest scholars of the class; and the 
Board of Visitors has, for a number 
of years, ranked his public exami- 
nations among the very best. It 
is Dr. LaBorde’s happy faculty to 
see clearly what he sees at all, to 
know thoroughly what he pretends 
to know. There is no obscurity, 
guess-work or wild speculation in 
his lectures. He does not essay to 
lead the student far into mazes 
where he himself is lost; but is 
content to guide him into the 
more obvious paths and familiar 
walks of the science. This is very 
evident to the reader of the his- 
tory, where, in his sketch of Dr. 
Thornwell, this precision and clear- 
ness of knowledge, is very obvious. 
Dr. L. is a good historical meta- 
physician. He is familiar with the 
prominent lines and points of meta- 
physical discussion, and the divi- 
sions of the various schools, and is 
always happy and accurate in his 
location of the philosophic writers 
of ancient and modern times. He 
is a close follower of Dr. Thorn- 
well, from whom he has derived 
most valuable aid in his studies, 
and to whose credit he publicly 
and in private delights to accord 
any excellence he may possess as a 
Faculty officer. Dr. L. will be 
allowed, on all sides, great praise. 
Considered in every respect, we 
regard him as the very best that 
has ever sat at the Faculty Board. 
Brave, independent, conscientious, 
and straightforward, with an ear- 
nestness and decision of manner, 
yet tenderness of heart, he has ever 


possessed the confidence, and com- 
manded the respect, of the stu- 
dents—is always easy of access to 
them—and they oftener abide by 
his advice and decision, than that 
of any officer whom it has been our 
privilege to know. Many a diffi- 
culty has been settled by him, for 
which no praise has been noised 
about; many a rebellion nipped in 
the bud; many a discontented spirit 
soothed into compliance, by his 
prompt yet kind remonstrance. In 
the moments of sickness, his warm 
heart and his medical skill has 
knit many a sufferer to him in 
bands that cannot be easily dis- 
solved. He has ever been the 
right hand of the President, with 
whom he has served, yet has never, 
in any way, awakened or exhibited 
the slightest jealousy of influence, 
Though solicited to seek the posi- 
tion he has so frequently tempo- 
rarily held, his declination has been 
unaffected and decisive. Nor is 
Dr. LaBorde exclusively a professor, 
No one throws off the academie 
gown so easily, and puts on the 
citizen’s garb so gracefully, as he. 
His services are again and again 
put in requisition by the citizens of 
Columbia, as chairman of public 
Committees and Boards of health, 
managers of benevolent and agri- 
cultural and literary societies, Re- 
gent of the Asylum—and those 
services are ever cheerfully and 
etfectively rendered—and, year after 
year, has his flowing pen been em- 
ployed in drawing up constitutions, 
appeals, and annual reports. 

Tlis literary labours, too, have 
not been confined to the class- 
room; but in addition to numer. 
ous fugitive contributions to the 
daily papers and literary periodi- 
cals of the State. Dr. LaBorde be- 
came, in the last few but vigorous 
years of the life of the Southern 
Quarterly, a very staunch contribu- 
tor to its columns. His article on 
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“Sleep and Dreams,” that upon 
“ Rivers’s History of South Caro- 
lina,” as well as an admirable no- 
tice of Preston Brooks, are easily 
recognized as the creations of the 
author of the History of the Col- 
lege ; but especially do we recol- 
lect the impression made by his re- 
view of Archdeacon Paley’s works ; 
and the high compliment paid to 
the author of that able, clear, com- 
plete critique, by the description of 
it very generally throughout the 
State, to one whe was better cal- 
culated by training, occupations, 
learning,and eminently philosophic 
capacity, than any other, to pro- 
nounce sentence upon Paley’s sys- 
tem of morals—the distinguished 
editor of the Review, Dr. Thorn- 
well. 

We will not trust ourselves to 
speak here of Dr. LaBorde’s private 
and social qualities. It is enough 
to say, that we have never known a 
pupil to leave the walls of his Alma 
Mater with atrace of bitterness in his 
heart against him. It is more than 
enough to writethat, with one of his 
colleagues of the last seventeen years, 


he has ever maintained the most 
amicable and cordial relations, and 
without obsequiousness, or conceal- 
ment, or a tame amiability on his 
part; but, on the contrary, with an 
impulsive nature, great indepen- 
dence of opinion, openness, can- 
dour, and, at times, bluntness of 
manner, he has possessed, more 
than any man, their respect, their 
confidence, and their love. The 
writer of this notice feels no deli- 
‘acy in estimating Dr, LaBorde’s 
literary professional merits; for of 
these he has had unusual opportu- 
nities for judging; but he dare not 
expose, upon the leaves of a public 
journal, the sacred feelings of the 
heart. He would not profane, by 
pouring into unfamiliar ears praises 
of his private virtues and social ex- 
cellences, who, his heart under- 
writes : 


“ The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man, 

The best conditioned and unwearied 
spirit 

In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more ap- 
pears, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


“Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship, must mean a general 





susceptibility to truth and nobleness, a sense to discern, and a heart to love and rey- 
erence all beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms and ac- 
companiments they are to be seen. This surely implies, as its chief condition, 
not any given external rank or situation, but a finely-gifted mind, purified into 
harmony with itself, into keenness and justness of vision ; above all, kindled into 
love and generous admiration.” 


“ The little [ have seen of the world teaches me to look upon the errors of others 
in sorrow, not in anger.” 


“‘ When I take the history of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and temptations it has passed through, the brief 
pulsations of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure of want, 
the desertion of friends, I would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with 
Him from whose hand it came.” 


“ Thinkers are scarce as gold; but he whose thoughts embrace all his subject, 
pursues it uninterruptedly and fearless of consequences, is a diamond of enor- 
mous size.” 


“ Twaddle is not simply nonsense ; it may be sense in the wrong place.” 
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Charles V. before bending his 
steps towards the monastery of 
Saint Just, resolved on recovering 
Metz by expelling the French. 
He collected innumerable troops 
throughout Spain, Italy and the 
Netherlands. To open a breach 
through the walls of Metz, he 
caused all. Germany to rise. Pre- 
parations on so vast a scale filled 
Henry II. with anxiety, and his 
boldest captains did not even at- 
tempt to re-assure him, such the 
weakness of the place, against so 
powerful an army, commanded by 
such an emperor. 

Francis of Lorraine alone re- 
mained unmoved. A rival of Mont- 
morency, in the favour of the king, 
he had not seen, without uneasi- 
ness, the Constable endow France 
with an addition of three impor- 
tant towns, (Toul, Metz and Ver- 
dun.) Spurred on withal by the 
genius of war and of ambition, he 
conceived the hope of keeping with 
glory that which. the Constable 
had conquered by fraud. He en- 
treated the king to confide to him 
the defence of Metz, and the king, 
while yielding to his desire, did 
not conceal that he granted him a 
perilous favour. The courageous 
solicitation of so difficult, nay, al- 
most untenable a post, at so deci- 
sive a juncture, heightened the 
king’s esteem, and the enthusiasm 
of the nobility for Francis of Lor- 
raine. 

He was no longer called Prince 
of Joinville, nor Count of Aumale. 
His father, Duke Claude, and his 
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uncle, Cardinal John, had died two 
years before, and but a montlr apart. 
His cousin, the Sovereign Duke of 
Lorraine, was but a child. A sin- 
gle star was left to shed lustre on 
his house, he, Francis of Lorraine, 
now become Duke of Guise. [ead 
of the French branch of his family, 
his young renown reflected the 
exploits, antiquity and splendour of 
his grand-sire, Réné IL, who had 
conquered Charles the Bold. at 
Nancy, and whose fabulous origin 
was lost in the dynasties of Troy, 
while history sent it back to the 
days of Charlemagne. Such, at 
all events, were the pretensions of 
the Lorraine princes, who, further- 
more, claimed to be the legitimate 
heirs of Anjou and of Provence, 
through King RKéné, by the fémale 
side. Louis XI. had annexed these 
provinces to the kingdom of France, 
but in spite of the rights of the 
Princes of Lorraine, as these main- 
tained in a whisper or aloud, as 
circumstances directed. The Duke 
of Guise counselled by his brother, 
Cardinal Charles, had even inserted 
in his marriage contract the title 
of Duke of Anjou. Thus it was, 
that time after time, by boldly at- 
tempting the part of princes of the 
blood, they had gradually raised 
themselves above the highest no- 
bility, and had nearly reached the 
level of the Bourbons. 

The whole policy of Duke Claude 
had been directed towards making 
of his house the rival, and, if possi- 
ble, the superior of the younger 
branches of the royal issue. Duke 


* Extracted from a work just completed, by M. J. M. Dargaud, entitled His- 
toire de la liberté religieuse, and to appear this month in the Bibliotheque Char- 
pentier, of which it will form four volumes. 
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Francis had inherited this policy 
and developed it in proportion to 
his genius. 

By nature a hero, he strove to 
become a great captain and a 
statesman. He sought every occa- 
sion to win over the soldiery and 
the people, to bewitch Paris, and 
so to gain the cenfidence of the 
clergy, as to become, in the eyes of 
all, the Catholic leader, the repre- 
sentative of the clergy and the 
Papacy. His family aided him in 
the pursuit of grandeur. Through 
Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, at 
times troublesome, but oftener use- 
ful, he ingratiated himself with the 
Catholic party of Europe and of 
Rome ; by means of the Cardinal 
of Guise, a man of pleasure, he 
conciliated the young ladies and 
young lords; through the Grand 
Prior, General of the Galleys, he 
seduced the sailors; his two brothers, 
the Dukes of Elbceuf and of Au- 
male, kept him in the minds of the 
nobility and of the army. Finally, 
through Mary Stuart, his niece, 
whom he betrothed to the Dau- 
phin, afterwards Francis IL. he 
long, in advance, prepared for him- 
self the dictatorship of the king 
and of the kingdom of France. 

Such was the great prince, who, 
rich withal and prodigal by nature 
as well as through policy, solicited 
the terrible responsibility of pro- 
tecting Metz against the Emperor. 
He passed through Toul in spite of 
pestilence, adopted sanatory mea- 
sures, issued orders for the police, 
and such as related to the fortifica- 
tions; this done, he departed. He 
reached Metz on the 17th day of 
August, in the quality of Lieuten- 
ant-General and with unlimited 
powers. The Governor, M. de 
Cossé-Gonnor, accompanied by the 
Duke of Nemours, the Vidame of 
Chartres, and a brilliant staff of 
the nobility, advanced beyond the 
suburbs to meet the Duke of Guise. 


of Metz. 


The troops in parade dress were 
presented to him. M. de Guise 
addressed them in a short harangue, 
and delighted them with the assu- 
rance, that of all the favours con- 
ferred upon him by the kf@e, he 
valued that the most honourable 
which placed under his command 
so brave a garrison. He rapidly 
reviewed them, being loudly cheer-®% 
ed by the soldiers, proud of so no- 
ble a chief. Having dimissed them 
to their quarters, the Duke of Guise 
desired to visit the town. The 
population filled the streets and 
greeted him from every window. 
The duke was mounted on one of 
the finest horses of his stud. Far 
in advance of his escort, and mov- 
ing at an easy pace, bending now to 
the right and then tothe left, stop- 
ping at the squares, at the prome- 
nades, at the cross-roads, he told 
the men that he would conquer or 
die with them; the women, that he 
would defend the purity of their 
hearths and the honour of their 
daughters; the clergy, that he 
woul preserve inviolable their 
churches and the sanctity of their 
altars. The crowd answered with 
cries of enthusiasm, and the im- 
passioned applause resounded long 
after the duke had crossed the 
threshold of his palace. The citi- 
zens who, until now, had feared the 
vengeance of Charles V. and the 
abominations of the Reiters, con- 
gratulated and embraced one ano- 
ther, exclaiming that the Duke of 
Guise was a saviour. Some asser- 
ted that he was not sent by the 
king, but by God himself. Mothers, 
wives and maidens, added that be- 
neath his helmet and armour stood 
the angel of war, who would sub- 
due the pride of the Emperor and 
the brutality of his mercenary 
bands. 

The Duke of Guise obtained, 
from this moment, that which he 
most desired, the devotion of the 
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inhabitants and soldiers. On the 
morrow, he summoned Lord Pietro 
trozzi and Camillo Marini, both 
excellent engineers; accompanied 
by them, he went forth and exam- 
jned @re walls of the town, and 
ed, in consultation with these 
tlemen of consummate experi- 
, his plan of defence. Metz is 
ashed to the north, east and west, 
by two rivers, the Moselle and the 
Seille; its southern exposure is 
open and accessible. The Duke of 
ruise undertook and _ prosecuted 
immense works on all points, 
Those buildings were immediately 
pulled down which, resting against 
the walls, might afford a shelter to 
the enemy in an attempt to make, 
with more security, their approach- 
es tothe town. Private dwellings, 
public edifices, churches, mouas- 
teries—were razed. The scattered 
materials served to build new ram- 
parts and platforms; and these 
were armed with batteries to op- 
pose such as the [mperialists would 
not fail to point from the moun- 
tains. 

M. de Guise animated all by his 
presence. [He lavished gold—not 
that of the King, of which he 
was sparing—but his own, and that 
of his brother, the Cardinal. He 
encouraged sacrifices, and rewarded 
them with his esteem. The citi- 
zens he called his friends, and, in 
their gratitude, they demolished 
their homes, and without regret, 
saw their paternal roofs crumble 
to the ground. The Duke of 
Guise left them not for a moment; 
not to lose a single minute, he ate 
standing, and in the midst of the 
workmen. He even resolved to 
carry the basket for several hours 
in the day, in order that from his 
example, none should dispense with 
ashare in thetoil. He thus enno- 
bid the meanest labour. Princes, 
officers, lords, clergymen, young 
girls, children and old men nandled 
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the pick-axe and the spade, car- 
ried loads, and encouraged each 
other. The fortifications rose as 
by enchantment. This rapidity 
naturally left weak points, They 
were to no one better known than to 
the Duke, who said to his friends : 
“This is our concern: wherever 
the Imperialists shall fail to find 
ramparts, there shall they encoun- 
ter our breasts and our sworls.” 

He treated all scruples with con- 
sideration. Forced to demolish the 
the ancient Abbey of Saint-Ar- 
nould, which contained, in addition 
to several relics, the tombs of Louis 
the Debonnaire, and those of so 
many princes of the house of 
Charlemagne, whose descendant the 
Duke gloried in acknowledging 
himself—he did not hesitate; but 
he ordere] a general procession, 
which he followed, bare headed, a 
lighted torch in hand, and with 
every mark of pious respect, as 
though to assuage Heaven, and ob- 
tain absolution from the profana- 
tion to which he was condemned 
by the necessity of war. 

The activity of the Duke of 
Guise was contagious. He com- 
pleted the siege armament, col- 
lected, from all sides, arquebuses, 
powder and cannon, Nor were 
the supplies of flesh, corn and 
wine neglected. The butcher-pens, 
granaries and cellars were filled ; 
gardens and enclosures were con- 
verted into pastures, and private 
stables into shelter for the flocks 
and herds which were: to support 
the inhabitants. 

Good order was established of 
itself. The affection inspired by 
the Duke was the patriotism of 
Metz. The eagerness to please 
proved the best police code. Ev- 
ery one wished to be remarked by 
him, and to see him satisfied. He 
made use of his popularity for the 
common weal, When the citizens 
and soldiers were harassed by la- 
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bour, he relieved them by military, 
exercises. He even held sufficient 
authority to suppress private en- 
counters in view of the great en- 
counter with the Emperor, "Twas 
not the dread of a mutilated hand 
which quelled disputes, but the 
fear of giving pain to M. de Guise. 
To provide against the future, he 
was obliged to proscribe from the 
town all useless persons. This last 
measure cost him most. Ile soft- 
ehed its severity by those atten- 
tions which are suggested by a be- 
nevolent heart. He allowed the 
exiles to take away whatever of 5 
their property they thought most 
pree ious, while ple. leing himself to 
give a strict account after the siege, 
of what they might leave under 
the inviolable warranty of an in- 
ventory and of his own word. Ie 
wrote to the Governors of the 
towns of Alsace and of Lorraine, 
praying them to receive as brothers 
these unfortunates without shelter. 
Relieved in mind, the Duke of 
Guise now informed Henry IL, by 
a courier, that Metz would stand 
a year, for which result he himself 
would answer. This assurance was 
the offspring of his great heart, 
and of his untiring genius: for his 
situation would have appalled any 
other general. There he stood, in 
a town badly fortified, vast in ex- 
tent, and threatened by the Em- 
peror. He had but a small garri- 
son and an inexperience :ed popul: t- 
tion; but he was their very soul— 
his thoughts were every where, in 
the interior of families, in the 
barracks of the soldiers. One cir- 
cumstance added to his security : 
he was surrounded by the highest 
nobility of France. There were 
three princes of the blood: the 
Duke of Enghien, Condé and M. 
de la Roche-sur-Yon. Amid the 
great number of lords were re- 
marked two brothers of the Duke 
of Guise, the Grand Prior and the 
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Marquis of Elbceuf; then the Duke 
of Nemours, the Vidame of Char- 
tres, Montmorency and Damville, 
sons of the Constable, the Duke of 
Castro Horatio Farnese, and a hun- 
dred others, 

Nothing was to be feared with 
such men, unless it were an excess 
of courage and a sort of chival 
anarchy. Rebellious against disei- 
pline through ardor for glory and 
privilege of birth, such volunteers 
frequently disconcert the best laid 
plans of a chief. They plunge into 
rash deeds which compromit a 
siege ora battle,and become harm- 
ful by dint of good will. Fortun- 
ately M. de Guise knew this danger 
and found the means of averting it, 
Taking advantage of his asc endency 
over so many bold lords, he assign- 
ed to each a post which they were 
pledged not to desert under any 
pretext whatsoever. He thus en- 
rolled them in companies where 
they were obtiged to yield obedi- 
ence to the trusty officers appoint- 
ed by M. de Guise. Thus were 
they constrained to a proper course 
and they became models of disci- 
line, living examples of heroism. 

While the Duke of Guise took 
advantage of even the hours of 
sleep, saying: “TI shall sleep when 
the Emperor has renounced the 
project of taking Metz,” Charles 
V. had consumed two long months 
in collecting his Italian, Spanish, 
and Austrian troops, his Lansque- 
nets and Reiters. He marched, ac- 
companied by Emmanuel Philibert, 
son of the Duke of Savoy, by Prince 
John of Brandenburg, by the Duke 
of Holstein, brother to the King of 
Denmark, by the Duke of Alba 
and by Midicino, Marquis of Marig- 

nan, two of his best generals. Both 
had advised the postponement of 
the expedition until the following 
spring, but the old Emperor, spoil- 
ed by the long exercise of power, 
thought that everything, the sea- 
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sons themselves must bend to his 
impatience. He overruled their 
objections and placed them in com- 
mand of his vanguard. 

Determined henceforth to com- 
bat, such being the desire of the 
Eniperor, the Duke of Alba and the 
Marquis of Marignan encamped, 
onthe 17th day of October, with 

*twenty-thousand men to the east ot 
the town. 

No sooner did they make their 
appearance than the Duke of Guise, 
whose political abilities equalled 
his generalship, felt that he should 
act upon the public opinion by « 
bold stroke. He collected a band 
of picked men whom he placed 
under the orders of Strozzi,exclaim- 
ing that they were chosen to go 
and speak French to the Imperial- 
ists and to ask what they wanted. 
Strozzi started at a running pace. 
He soon engaged in a lively skir- 
mish wita the enemy. He did not 
return to Metz until he had kill- 
ed two hundred foot-soldiers ; he 
had Jost but five. The Duke of 
Guise at the head of the inhabitants 
received the first heroes of the siege 
with a congratulatory harangue. 
He ended with these words address- 
ed both to the inhabitants and to 
the soldiers: “ My friends, God is 
with us. This victory is of good 
omen, it presages many others.” 
Skirmish followed upon skirmish 
and they were generally favourable 
to the French. Patriotism and val- 
our increased in the town despite the 
threats and treachery of the allies, 

On the 10th of November, Mar- 
grave Albert of Brandenburg. a 
true condottiere notwithstanding 
his relationship to the elector of 
that name, exchanged the white 
for the red scarf and went over to 
the Emperor. He had long wavered 
between Charles V. and Henry II, 
His protestations of fidelity to the 
king at length ceased. After rout- 


ing the cavalry of the Duke of 
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Aumale, who was wounded and 
taken prisoner, he appeared before 
Metz and joined his troops to those 
of Charles V. 

On the 20th of November, a 
salute of guns announced the Em- 
peror. He arrived in a litter from 
Thionville to press the siege. A 
lodging had been prepared for him 
in a palace situated near the ruins 
of the Abbey of Saint Arnould. 

The grand Imperial army was 
subdivided into three armies, tl 
principal of which was commanded 
by the Duke of Alba and the Mar- 
quis of Marignan, the other two by 
the Duke of Holstein and by the 
Margrave Albert. These armies, 
exclusive of pioneers and servants, 
amounted to more than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men. 

The Emperor, who wanted Metz 
at all hazards, ordered attacks of a 
formidable character. Every day, 
for more than a week, fourteen 
thousand cannon shots thundered 
against the town. The terrible re- 
ports were heard at a distance of 
forty leagues, at Strasburg and over 
the Rhine. 

The besieged stood firm. “ My 
friends,” said the Duke of Guise, 
“ those clumsy fellows make a deal 
of noise, but will do less werk than 
we.” And when walls were battered 
down, the Duke of Guise provided 
the remedy of gabions and sacks of 
wool, which were rolled by the in- 
habitants between themselves and 
the enemy; but the more frequent- 
ly he darted forth his intrepid 
bands through the breach. While 
the citizens reconstructed the ram- 
parts, the soldiers pursued the Im- 
perialists into their very tents, 
and became themselves besiegers. 
Never was better shown, than in 
the memorable defence of Metz, the 
power of a small number when in- 
spired by the great soul of a hero. 

M. de Guise selected himself the 
light-horsemen and arquebusiers 
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intended for the sally ; his post was 
then at a breach, with a reserve to 
give succour in case of need. When 
these brave men _ returned, he 
thanked them for their courage, 
consoled the wounded; to one giv- 
ing praise, to another gold, to a 
third advancement. On a few occa- 
sions he even took off his gauntlet 
and proffered his hand to those 
who had distinguished themselves. 

A serjeant, thus honoured, seek- 
ifig in vain some mode of acknow- 
ledgment, plunged into a trench 
with six comrades, armed only with 
pikes, and drove before him more 
than three hundred of the Imperial- 
ists, 

Another non-commissioned offi- 
cer, whose courage the duke had 
loudly applauded, with eleven men, 
cut his way through a whole com- 
pany of Reiters, spiked two guns, 
killed the artillerymen at their 
pieces, and returned to the town 
with half his companions, 

None escaped the ascendency of 
M. de Guise. Any man who had 
been electrified by a word of his, by 
a smile, by a look, was transformed 
at the instant: the soldier became 
a captain, the citizen an adventu- 
rous soldier, the lamb became a 
lion. Ile took no rest. Always 
up, booted and armed, he multi- 
plied himself with admirable and 
ceaseless effort, steadily and to the 
purpose, wherever prompted by 
place, accident or settled plans. 
His words to all were simple but 
energetic. From hour to hour, 
minute to minute, he dealt with 
things and men with ever-reviving 
energy. He was all in all. No 
more individuality or circumscrip- 
tion to his might, it was universal 
and all-powerful. While thus he 
accomplished miracles, while he 
himself was a miracle of genius and 
of will, the Emperor’s army was 
rapidly melting away before Metz. 
Tt was being decimated by murder- 
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our sallies, cold, desertion and 
disease. Charles V., in despair, 
after two months of reverses, of 
epidemic, in the heart of a most 
rigorous winter, was about to be- 
come the laughing-stock of Europe 
did he not use all haste. He re- 
solved on a decisive assault, and 
placing his glory in the care of his 
generals and soldiers, borne in a 
litter through all the ranks, which 
he sought to inflame by appeals 
and by prayers, he made every 
preparation for the supreme effort. 

A breach there was of more than 
one hundred paces across. Through 
this were the Duke of Alba and 
the Marquis of Marignan to pene. 
trate into Metz, This was the path 
traced out by the Emperor for his 
troops. Informed of this design, 
the Duke of Guise placed tie gar- 
rison in martial array before this 
breach. He bore a tranquil mien, 
a smiling face. He addressed his 
officers and men in terms of great- 
er affection. He called them by 
their names, and gave to his words 
an affability and a cheerfulness of 
good omen. 

After he had extended important 
orders, and found matters progress 
to his wish, swords were brought 
to him by one of his. noblemen. 
Several he tried, as customary with 
him on such occasions ; and having 
made his choice, he raised it, bran- 
dished it in the air, and then slowly 
lowering it, he signified by a mo- 
tion, that he desired to speak. 

“ Let us rejoice, my friends,” ex- 
claimed he, “That the enemy has 
destroyed this wall. Henceforth 
there is no barrier between him 
and us. He has opened a field to 
our courage, Oft enough have you 
sought him, even under his tents ; 
oft enough to hope that he would 
once, at least, approach your gates. 
Give him a warm reception, and 
prove that you fear him even less 
when at hand than afar. My great 
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desire has been that he should soon 
cease to hide behind his guns, and 
that he should dare, pike in hand, 
to affront you. This day shall 
ever be memorable. Remember, 
my friends, that the eyes of Europe 
are upon you; and teach her that, 
to stay the greatest of Emperors 
and his three armies, a faithful 
town and a handful of Frenchmen, 
have proved sufficient. 

I ask you but one thing: be to- 
day what you have been these five 
months past—be worthy of your- 
selves.” And placing his hand on 
his breast, he added: “I ask of you 
to follow the cross of Guise where- 
soever it shall lead.” 

This address having been receiv- 
ed with universal acclamation, the 
duke took position, with a portion 
of the garrison, across the breach. 
The Imperialists were at that mo- 
ment advancing. But no sooner 
had they perceived the French, and 
recognized the Duke of Guise 

roudly giving orders, sword in 
oak than they were panic-stricken, 
and dispersed in every direction. 
Never had the Emperor witnessed 
such an act of cowardice. Neither 
were his supplications, his threats, 
nor the efforts of his generals of 
any avail in arresting the flight of 
these unfortunate and affrighted 
men. Suffocating with shame and 
anger, the Emperor, beside himself, 
exclaimed, in a hollow voice, that 
there were no more men around 
him, and that he had lived too 
long. He was borne, nearly faint- 
ing with grief, behind the ruins of 
St. Arnould, into the castle he had 
occupied. He there summoned a 
council of war, composed of his 
first officers, to deliberate on a 
course of action. A retreat was 
unanimously decided on. More 
than one-third of the army had 
perished, the remainder was demo- 
ralized. The Emperor, compelled 
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to yield, loaded with reproaches 
several of his generals, whom he 
made responsible for the cowardice 
displayed by his troops. When 
they had been dismissed, he turned 
to those of his intimacy, and, with 
bitterness, said: “J see clearly, 
gentlemen, that Fortune is a wo- 
man, and that she prefers a young 
King to an old Emperor.” On the 
Ist of January, 1553, he left the 
neighbourhood of Metz for Thion- 
ville. The Belgians brought by 
Egmont, decamped on the follow- 
ing day ; then, at night, the main 
body of the army under the Duke 
of Alba, and the Marquis of Marig- 
nan; they were followed on the 
succeeding day by the divisions of 
the Duke of Holstein and of Mar- 
gave Albert of Brandenburg. 

The confusion of this retreat was 
increased on the last day by the 
cavalry of the garrison, who, on a 
sign of the duke, and under the 
command of Prince de la Roche- 
sur-Yon, started in pursuit of the 
Imperialists, The prince, on over- 
taking some Spanish squadrons, 
raised his war cry. They, almost 
to a man, threw down their arms, 
and the officer who commanded 
them, addressing the Prince of La 
Roche-sur-Y on, said : “where would 
we find the strength to fight? We 
have none even to fly.” 

The prince confused at so much 
humiliation on the part of men as 
brave, and as proud as were the 
Spaniards, allowed them to proceed, 
and turned away. On his return 
to Metz, he traversed the camp- 
ground of the Imperialists. A 
frightful spectacle presented itself 
to his view. The ground, softened 


by the melting snow and a cold 
rain, offered nought but one vast 
field of mud and gore, strewn with 
dead bodies, horses and horsemen. 
The soil uphedved at points, cut 
through by trenches and by the 
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small torrents of the season, was 
broken over the graves, from which 
projected here an arm and there a 
leg of the unfortunates, who, du- 
ring the siege, had been killed and 
hurriedly buried. The air, al- 
though cold, was loaded with 
noisome exhalations. On all sides, 
both in and outside the tents still 
left standing, were heard the groans 
of the sick, the rattles of the dy- 
ing. Wolves prowled, crows hov- 
ered around and about this field of 
carnage. The Duke of Guise was 
surveying it on horseback. He 
was surrounded by noblemen, sur- 
geons and grave-diggers. He gave 
money and help; ordered the dead 
to be buried, the wounded to be 
dressed and conveyed to the hos- 
pitals of Metz. The Prince of La 
Roche sur-Yon met the Duke de 
Guise thus engaged with tender 
solicitude ; his humanity equalled 
his talents and exalted his character. 

Before leaving Metz the duke 
ordered another solemn procession, 
He assisted, bare-headed and a 
torch in his right hand, combining 
diplomacy with piety, by an auto- 
da-fe of all the works of Luther. 
This prince who was the most em- 
inent, the best, the most religious 
of the Guises, no doubt intended to 
return thanks to God, but he also 


wished to please the multitude—for 
besides being a good Catholic, he 
was no less a good politician. 

He rewarded those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves. He recall- 
ed such as astern necessity had 
forced him to remove from the 
town. He reinstated them into 
their homes, and restored, guided 
by the inventory which had been 
drawn up, all that had belonged to 
them. Losses were made good at 
the king’s expense, while the poor- 
est experienced his own bounty. 
Ifis intendants were obliged to bor- 
row money to defray the travelling 
expenses of their master, 

The Duke of Guise had entered 
Metz a hero, he left it a great man. 
He was the constant subject of con- 
versation over France and Europe. 
His name was in every heart and 
on every lip. When he reached 
the court, the king repeatedly 
embraced him, saying: “ You have 
revenged my father’s reign and hon- 
oured my own.” He added : “How 
have you done with such slender 
resources, to drive back the Empe- 
ror?” “Sire, I thought of my 
duty; and then, with the help of 
God, of your Majesty and of a 
French army, who would not at- 
tempt possibilities, nay, even im- 
possibilities 2” 





“I confess,” says a thoughtful writer, “that increase of years brings with ther 


an increasing respect for men who do not succeed in life, as those words are com- 


monly used. Ill success sometimes arises from a conscience too sensitive, a taste 


too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I will not 





go so far as to say, with a living poet. that the world knows nothing of its great- 
est men; but there are forms of greatness, or at least of excellence, which ‘ die 
and make no sign ;’ there are Martyrs that miss the palm, but not the stake; 
Heroes without the laurel, and Conquerors without the triumph.” 


“ Superstition is but the fear of belief; religion is the confidence.” 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


It was with no ordinary degree of 
pleasure, that we read the following ar- 
ticle from the “ North American Review,” 
upon Mr. Simms’ “Cassique or Kuia- 
wan.” It comes, certainly, from a most 
unexpected quarter. 

To those persons who have affected to 
believe that Mr. Simms’ fame is an 
ephemeral, “ party reputation,” hemmed 
in by mere State or crry limits, this 
critique, from the very heart of New 
England, and issued through the medi- 
um of the literary organ par excellence, of 
that region must necessarily be extreme- 
ly distasteful. It is, however, only ove 
among a hundred other proofs of the ma- 
lignant absurdity of their assertions. 

We cannot but remark upon the sig- 
nificant fact, that while in several parts 
of the South, an almost simultaneous et- 
fort has been made to depreciate the 
claims of this able author, one of the 
principal periodicals of the North com- 
inents upon his genius and its works, in 
terms equally just and complimentary : 

“¢The Cassique of Kiawah,’ is the 
most recent in the series of novels that 
Mr. Simms has given to the public, and 
in artistic skill and vivid narrative, is 
hardly inferior to the best of its prede- 
cessors. The series numbers now no 
less than eighteen; all, or nearly all, of 
which we have read, usually as they first 
appeared, and several of them more than 
once ; and, though there are very great 
differences in their merits, we have read 
none of them without interest, and most 
of them with great satisfaction. Indeed, 
in our own deliberate opinion, since the 
demise of Cooper, there is no one who 
can be reckoned his superior among 
American novelists. 

The scene of Mr. Simms’ novels is 
Jaid uniformly, we believe, at the South 
and frequently in South Carolina. The 
localities are all familiar to him, and his 
historical researches have informed him 
of the events, habits and manners of 
formertimes. Tosingvlar felicity in the 
choice of his subjects, Mr. Simms adds 
many other excellencies. He has evi- 


dently a thorough mastery of the resour- 
ces of the English language: yet we do 
not always approve his selection of 
words; and while his sentences are 
usually well constructed. and often with 
peculiar skill, they sometimes betray 
extreme carelessness. In higher quali- 
ties, also, we find him irregular; yet, 
we recognize in his writings, in a super- 
lative degree, the power of picturesque 
description, the imaginative conception 
of character, the nice delineation of its 
delicate shades, the ability to deal with 
subtile and violent passions, and the 
skilful arrangement and development of 
intricate plots. The range of the char- 
acters he presents to us reaches from 
the highest to the lowest, including al- 
most every variety; and he seems.to be 
equally at home with them all. They 
are all genuine flesh and blood ; and we 
become interested in them, as though 
they had been our own friends aud 
neighbors, so natural and living are 
their movements and speech before us. 
The graceful and delicate forms of hu- 
man feeling are treated with entire ap- 
propriateness; yet the genius of Mr. 
Simms leads him rather to sketch the 
darker and more agitating passions. 
Revenge, fraternal hatred, and the like, 
often form the groundwork of his plots, 
and in most of his works stand out quite 
prominently onthe canvas. The writ- 
ings of Mr. Simms are worthy of a more 
extended notice than we can now give 
them. We hope to be able, at some 
time, to present to our readers a careful 
and more adequate review of his merits. 
We invite them now to a perusal of his 
novels, with the assurance that they will 
find themselves amply compensated by 
the pleasure they caanot fail to tind in 
it. To those who cannot read them all, 
we scarcely know how to indicate a 
proper selection. ‘Charlemont,’ ‘Beau- 
champe, and ‘Confession’ are, in our 
judgment, of least interest and least 
worth. To those who are fond of deep 


excitement, of rapid shifting of scene and 
interest, and of the tumuliuous and wild 
inhuman passions, we commend ‘ Rich- 
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ard Hurdis’ and ‘ The Scout,’ or, which 
is its better name, *The Black Rider of 
the Congaree.’ ‘The Yemassee’ is full 
of life and action, and is a touching tale 
of Indian treachery and fidelity. The 
half dozen tales designed to illustrate 
the Revolutionary period at the South, 
namely: ‘ The Partisan,’ ‘ Mellichampe,’ 
‘Katharine Walton,’ *‘ Woodcraft,’ ‘ The 
Forayers, and ‘Eutaw,’ should all be 
read in connection, both as illustrating 
one another, and because, in the suc- 
cessive works, we have the same char- 
acters, in part, continued and developed. 
Among those characters, too, there is 
one on which the author seems to pride 
himself. as being the creation of his own 
brain. Wemean ‘Captain Porgy,’ who, 
like Cooper’s Leather Stocking, or 
Shakspeare’s Falstaff, was thought to 
be too good to kill offin a single book. 
We cannot but think the development 
of this character, on the whole, as awk- 
ward as his own protuberant person, 
though we are very little disposed to 
quarrel with a hero, from whose conver- 
sation we have gathered so much phi- 
losophy. and with and at whom we have 
so often laughed. 

Those readers who are acquainted 
with the early history of Carolina, and 
the famous Constitution, framed tor the 
infant colony by John Locke, will re- 
member the tithe *‘ Cassique '"—derived 
from the natives, indeed, but appropria- 
ted by him to one of the higher orders 
of his projected aristocracy. The red 
men of that region gave the name “ Kia- 
wah” to the Ashley River, on which 
the Cityof Charleston now stands. The 
romance now before us is named from 
one of its principal characters, who, by 
virtue of that office. occupied a large 
tract of land on the river. His brother, 
the other leading personage of the tale, 
is introduced to us as the captain of the 
Happu-go-Lucky,a buccaneer somewhat 
of the Drake and Cavendish school with, 
perhaps a higher order of sentiment and 
more refinement than they had. The 
time of the action is 1682, just when pri- 
vateers had been declared pirates, and 
much of the plot turns on this change of 
public policy. Its main interest, how- 
ever, arises from the fact that the elder 
brother had wooed and married the maid- 
en to whom the younger had been be- 
trothed. Under the management of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous mother, she 
had been induced to transfer her allegi- 
ance, thongh not her affections, from a 
lover whom she was taught to believe 
no longer living. It will be seen at 
once that this contrast in the interests of 
the brothers, and the likeness and un- 
likeness of their characters which their 
common blood and different positions 
would generate, must needs furnish a 
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skilful writer with many scenes of the 
intensest dramatic interest, and that the 
proper unravelling of such a skein would 
eall for no slight exertion of genius. 
We must say that, in our opinion, Mr. 
Simms has achieved this difficult task 
with remarkable success. The propri- 
eties of character and position are eve- 
rywhere preserved, and all the violent 
contrasts that face us at the outset, are 
perfectly harmonized in the consumma- 
tion. Thescene changes from the deck 
and cabin of the privateer to the swampy 
and wooded banks of the Ashley ; from 
the low drinking-houses to the fashiona- 
ble saloons and masquerades of Charles- 
ton; from a naval engagement on the 
coast to an Indian assualt and massacre 
at the barony of Kiawah. Of course, a 
great many subordinate personages are 
introduced, all of whom are skilfully 
drawn and effectively handled. The 
wife of the Cassique, so deeply loved by 
both the brothers, though not often pre- 
sented to the reader, makes on him the 
impression of a saintly purity and love- 
liness, which is finely contrasted with 
the hard and unfeeling selfishness of her 
false and scheming mother. Zulieme, 
the child-wife of the rover, is totally un- 
like them hoth. She is, indeed, the 
original character of the book—a fine 
creation of the author; yet so naturally 
conceived, and all her peculiarities so 
ably sustained, that we seem to have 
known her well already, and can only 
wonder that we never before met her in 
the regions of fiction. She has all the 
truth and affection of a wife, with the 
simplicity and wondering ignorance and 
changeful moods of a spoiled, pouting 
child. The combination is wrought 
with great skill; and Zulieme is, of his 
female characters, on the whole, the au- 
thor’s master-piece. But there is hardly 
any character introduced that is not 
well drawn. The governor of the col- 
ony, timid and covetous, a confederate 
with the free trader; the ambitious and 
treacherous lieutenant, who would sup- 
plant his chief; the two sprigs of nobil- 
ity from England, conceited, yet brave 
and manly ; the female would-be leader 
of fashionable society, unprincipled and 
vain; the coarse, vulgar, desperate, 
murderous pirate; the Indian boy. Is- 
wattee—all of these are drawn with a 
fullness and accuracy of delineation, 
that leave little to be desired for the 
completeness of the picture. With this 
skill in portraiture is combined a con- 
stant onward movement in the action of 
the piece ; and passions, vehement and 
tender, are so blended with changing 
scenes and interest, that he who has of- 
ten been engaged in its perusal will 
hardly feel disposed to lay the book 
aside until he has read it to its close.” 
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We have frequently referred to the 
New York Crayon, as an Art Journal of 
very great merit. Its essays upon 
painting and sculpture, and its aésthetic 
treatises generally, are among the ablest 
and most satisfactory articles of the 
kind we have had the pleasure of read- 
ing in any periodical. 

But there is a portion of this monthly 
devoted to “ Literary Notices,” which, 
in the usual style of its criticisms, pre- 
sents soremarkable a contrast to the able 
discussions upon Art proper, published 
in the “body” of the work, that our 
attention has often been called to the 
singular discrepancy existing between 
the two departments. 

The leading literary notice in the No- 
vember number is weak, even puerile 
in argument, and displays, moreover, a 
dogmatism of tene which is not a little 
absurd. It professes to be a review of 
Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King,” and 
runs partly as follows: 

* The popular instinct as to the poeti- 
eal character of Mr. Tennyson, was 
plainly to be seen in the constantly re- 
curring question—Is Tennyson a poet ? 
Had our poet the power to comprehend 
his age and to poetize its spirit, no such 
question would ever have been set 
afloat. But the popular instinct had no 
expository power, no principle of judg- 
ment by which to resolve its question. 
Hence the apathy into which it has fal- 
len, leaving to blind fate to deal with 
Mr. Tennyson as it deals with every- 
thing else. We ask in turn, is our age 
a poetical one—does it afford a soil rich 
enough to produce a real poet—one 
stamped by nature with the seal of im- 
mortality? We answer no. Rhyme- 
makers we may have—men schooled 
to reproduce in flowing stanzas the 
thoughts of others—but a poetof thought 
we have not, neither one of great po- 
etical emotion, nor over affluent in the 
gifts of imagination. That which our 
age has a genius for are railroads, 
steamboats, commerce, trade, and finan- 
cial schemes. Have we not the proof 
of this in the study, and constant re- 
production of the real poets of former 
times? To these the delicately consti- 
tuted and poetical minds of our times 
must turn if they would have food for 
their deeply yearning natures, sanctified 
homes for their shipwrecked hearts. 
The poems of our day are but metrical 
words, spiced with petty incidents to 
tickle the curiosity of watering-place 
loungers and literary pretenders. The 
poems of Mr. Tennyson in the volume 
before us are no exception. They are, 
if judged from a high poetical standard, 
the genuine children of our times, and 
prove that Mr. Tennyson, though a poet 
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styled, is colored over with the unpoeti- 
cal attributes of his day and generation. 
* * * * * 


Neither the construction of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s brain, nor the breadth nor depth 
of his heart, is such as to take in the be- 
wildering panorama of our times, and 
give it that true, large and poetical 
crystallization which would reflect it to 
the eyes of a distant posterity. We 
want for that the severe grandeur, the 
searching and unsparing intellect of 
Milton. Our Milton would not seek an 
imaginary subject, a supernatural pan- 
demonium, or supernatural agents of 
dark designs and deeds; he would seek 
them through the wide channels of real 
life, in the turmoil of every-day transac- 
tions, and in the black iniquity of every 
individual trying to build his own glory 
upon the ruin of the sovial system to 
which he belongs. The steel muscles, 
the iron joints of our commercial giants 
would attract his attention, while the 
gentle in heart and the diffident in feel- 
ing would have to be exiled from his 
poetical paradise. Now, Mr. Tennyson 
has no capacity for this mission, and in 
order to be a poet of this age, and to de- 
serve the name, he would require to be 
the Milton of our century. 

Let him then sing onin his own way; 
let him lie in the somnolent brains of 
our idlers and empty dreamers ; let him 
be fondled by our young folks, whose 
material ambition excludes all senti- 
ment, all high poetical purposes ; let 
him adorn the barren conversation of 
drawing-room habitués, but let him not 
aspire to be the poet of this age—that 
glory is reserved forone who may owe 
his birth and destiny to a happier com- 
bination of social circumstances than 
ean be found in our day. No man with 
sensibility enough to reflect this age, 
with brain enough to comprehend it, 
will ever seek a poetical realization of 
it inthe poems of Alfred Tennyson.” 

We will not pause to comment upon 
the ¥ vague notion involved in the term 

* popular instinct,” but would observe 
that the implied assertion of Tennyson’s 
incapacity to “comprehend his age, and 
poetize its spirit,” is a mere reckless 
and gratuitous assumption. 

An era, which, according to the critic 
himself, has “a sole genius for railroads, 
steamboats, commerce, trade, and finan- 
cial schemes.” is not a time, certainly, 
whose “spirit” any great imaginative 
poet would care to illustrate. Charles 
Mackey (and, by the way, HE, too, is a 
despiser of Tennyson,) has, perhaps, 
“comprehended his age, and poetized 
its spirit,” more effectually than any- 
body else ; and, in his case, we acknow- 
ledge, there is no “constantly recurring 
question”—* is Mackey a poet,” because 
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the “popular instinct” has settled his 
position long ago! His fame among the 
“great unwashed” was confirmed by 
the striking lines with which he cele- 
brated his voyage “down the Missis- 
sippi.” 

No doubt, the poet who embodies the 
genius, and presents with due faithful- 
ness the characteristics of his age, will 
meet with instant recognition; it is 
only the poet, infinitely in advance of his 
generation, who gives rise to the * con- 
stantly recurring query”—as to his right 
to wear the crown of the Vates! 

Congreve and Pope were the legiti- 
mate children of their respective times, 
and who more “ caressed,” flattered and 
overwhelmed with praises ! 

Milton looked above and beyond the 
“whirl and passion of his day ;” and he 
was not only the “ blind adder that spat 
upon the king,” but “the unwieldy 
grampus who tried to besport himself 
in the humanities, aud only succeeded 
in wounding his own tail!” But it 
seems, that under no circumstances, can 
the nineteenth century (unfortunate and 
God-forsaken epoch !) “ afford a soil rich 
enough to produce a real poet—one 
stamped with the seal of immortality!” 
Here, then, is a foregone conclusion 
whereby we are virtually told, that the 
existence of genius depends upon cer- 
tain extrinsic circumstances of a parti- 
cular period! A sordid material age 
may smother the light of an ideal intel- 
lect, may even send it “mute and in- 
glorious” to the grave; but that it should 
influence the eternal laws of Nature, 
and prevent the re-production of any 
type of intellectual force or beauty, is 
an idea the absurdity of which is patent. 

We are further informed, that Tenny- 
son’s “ poems, if judged from a high 
poetical standard, (we should like to 
know the critic’s notion of sucha stand- 
ard), are the genuine children of our 
times, and prove that Mr. Tennyson, 
though a poet styled, is coloured over 
with the unpoetical attributes of his day 
and generation.” 

How a poet, who, according to the 
plain insinuation of the second sentence 
in this luminous review—‘“ has zot the 
power to comprehend his age, and 
poetize its spirit.” should yet be the 
*“ genutne child of his times, and colour- 
ed over with their unpoetical attributes,” 
is a contradiction which the man who 
succeeds in “squaring the circle” may 
possibly be able to reconcile. 

But why pursue the critic’s vaga- 
ries further? One who can speak of 
Tennyson thus, with the “Idyls of the 
King” before him, presuming to style 
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this consummate artist, this most ethe- 
really imaginative of singers, (according 
to the verdict of the subtlest criticism, 
thoroughly charmed and subdued after 
years of bitter opposition,) must be pro- 
nounced strangely incapable, or still 
more strangley opinionated. We should 
never have noticed his ridiculous plati- 
tudes, were it not that his article derives 
a fortuitous importance from its appear- 
ance in so respectable a magazine as 
The Crayon. 

To observe the “golden mean,” in 
argument, in morals, or, indeed, in any- 
thing else, is perhaps the most difficult 
of virtues. 

People are always running into ex- 
tremes. This fact is well illustrated in 
a recent desperate attempt on the part 
of certain newspaper writers to prove 
that Edgar A. Poe was a much-injured, 
and long-suffering lamb! 

If the poor man ever did a particu- 
Jarly naughty or disreputable action, de- 
pend upon it, these charitable individu- 
als tell us, he was driven to it by the 
hard usage of the world! 

We have no intention of contradict- 
ing this, but would simply introduce, as 
apropos to the subject, the following 
paragraphs and comments: 

“«EpGar A. Por, anp us Critics,’ 
(says the New York Tribune,) will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Rudd 
& Carleton. It is written by a lady 
whose prospective relation with the 
poet was interrupted by his death. It 
is a plea in favour of a man of genius 
whom every one steps out of the way to 
kick at, from the Edinburgh Reviewers 
downward.” 

To this, the Saturday Press replies: 

“In illustration of the words we have 
italicised, we may remark that soon af- 
ter the death of Poe, the editor of the 

Tribune received a letter running thus: 

*Dear Sir.—In your extensive cor- 
respondence, you have undoubtedly se- 
cured several autographs of the late 
distinguished American poet, Edgar A. 

Poe. If so, will you please favour me 
with one and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, A. B.” 

To which A. B. received the follow- 
ing reply: 

‘Dear Sir,—I happen to have in my 
possession but ove autograph of the late 
distinguished American poet, Edgar A. 
Poe. It consists of an I. O. U., with my 

name on the back of it. It cost me just 
$50, and you can have it for half price. 
Yours, Horacr GReEELEyY.’” 

—We agree with the Press, that 

“ comment is unnecessary.” 
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A touching incident occurred the 
other day in England. Every body, has 
heard of the Hon. Caroline Norton ; of 
her rare genius as a poet and author; 
of her remarkable personal beauty ; her 
charming social accomplishments, and 
of her generous domestic affections. 
Her exquisite little song of ** Love Not,” 
which breathes the sad music of the 
broken-hearted, is familiar to millions, 
while her “ Undying One” deserves to 
be classed with the immortal. A few 
days since, Mrs. Norton’s eldest son, 
who has been for some time secretary 
of the British legation in Paris, died. 
He was a young man of high cultivation 
and extraordinary personal beauty. His 
mother’s heart, as I know from his own 
lips and looks, was “bound up in him.” 
After the funeral ceremonies at Wake- 
field, in England, Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
met for the first time in several years, 
except as litigants before the courts. 
They subsequentiy dined together, the 
husband paying his afflicted wite the 
most tender and considerate attention. 
Hearts crushed by a common sorrow 
can hold no enmity. and the great recon- 
ciler—Death—often unites 

“Friends who have been long es- 

tranged— 
When hearts that have 
cold— 
Will meet again like parted streams, 
To mingle as of old.” 


grown 


All traces, we are told. of the late 
war in Italy, are fast disappearing. On 
the plains of Magenta aluxurious vege- 
tation is all that meets the view. One 
house, near the station, riddled with 
shot, is still conspicuous, and a few tu- 
muli beside the railway, where several 
hundreds are buried. A dog of African 
breed, which belonged to General Espi- 
nasse, still lurks about the spot where 
his master shed his blood, and though 
oftentaken away, even to some distance, 
constantly returns. 


We have once or twice spoken of the 
New York Saturday Press, a weekly 
literary journal, edited by Henry Clapp 
and Thomas B. Aldrich. as one of the 
spiciest and most thoroughly entertain- 
ing hebdomadals in the country. 

Much to our chagrin, this paper has 
failed to reach us regularly; but we 
have been in luck of late. [ere are 
several copies of the sparkling * Press” 
before us, from one of which we make 
a couple of extracts. The first is an 
editorial, and thus discourses of the 
politician: 

“The politician is a distinct animal 
by himself. Whatever will serve the 
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purposes of his party, he goes in for. 
This is his whole creed. If the hanging 
of a whole township of Browns, or the 
release of a whole Sing-Sing of cut- 
throats, would “ help along the cause,” 
he would advocate the act with all his 
might, and with as much openness ag 
the case admitted of. 

“ Politicians, like corporations, have 
no souls—especially American _politi- 
cians—which are of the worst possible 
breed. 

“In the great Presidential contest, 
now about opening, they will keep their 
eyes steadily on the flesh-pots of Wash- 
ington, and ‘nothing else.’ 

‘** Not one of them cares a red about 
the black man, or the white man, or the 
Brown man. Their contest is nothing 
but a vulgar struggle for the loaves and 
fishes of office. In a word, as we said 
last week, the great question with them 
is, which of two droves of pigs shall feed 
at the public trough for the next four 
years. 

“ Now the editor of the Tribune may 
take this statement if he pleases, itali- 
cise it, apply it exclusively to the Re- 
publicans, and thus make what little 
capital he can against the Soturday 
Press. But the statement will still re- 
main true, and Mr. Greeley, like the 
other politicians, must make the best of 
“ig 


The second is a poem, of whicli Praed 
would not have been ashamed. It is 
headed— 


THE MERRY MONARCH. 


(Being a Bachelor's Reverie.) 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


I sometimes think, in a gentle mood, 
When the world without and the 
world within 
Are quiet and happy, and all is good, 
With never a thought nor a whisper 
of sin— 
If the gods would but grant me my 
dearest desire— 
Which truly | think they’re inclining 
to do— 
That I shouldn't sit here, looking into 
the fire, 
And thinking, dear girl, as ['m think- 
ing of you. 


Il. 


For, if to my wishing the gods would 
respond — 
And they might, for they’ve certainly 
nothing to lose— 
It isn’t the maiden delicious and fond— 
No, it isn't the sweet little Lilly I'd 
choose! 
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You love me? Ah, yes—so atleast you 
say: 
Sours day or two since—but I know 
right well 
That a maiden can’t love till 
learned the way, 
As a child can’t read till it’s learned 
to spell. 


she ’s 


Ill. 
Nor should I be thinking, as sometimes 
] am— 
If the gods had made me what I would 
be— 
That a place of power inthis world of 
sham 
Were a very suitable place for me. 
Nor would I be striving with heart and 
brain 
To win the laurels that poets wear— 
The doubtful guerdon for years of pain 
And—a sorry exchangg for the natural 
hair! 


Iv. 
No, I should not care, if I had my way, 
For storm or sunshine, for yes or no; 
But, quietly careless and perfectly gay, 
I should let the world go as it wanted 
to go. 
I would ask neither riches, nor place, 
nor power— 
They are chances that happen, and 
there an end; 
But a heart that beats merrily every 
hour 
Is a god's best gift, is a man’s best 
friend ' 


Vv. 


And that’s what I'd have, if I had my 
iny own way— 
A heart so merry, and brilliant, and 
bright, 
It should gladden with sunshine the 
sunniest day, 
And with magical splendour illumine 
the night. 
I could envy no potentate under the 
sun, 
However sublime might that poten- 
tate be ; 
For I'd live, the illustrious Monarch of 
Fun, 
And the rest of the world should be 
happy with me. 
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I'd be gold in the sunshine and silver in 
showers, 
I’d have rainbows and clouds all of 
purple and pear! ; 
And the fairies of fun should laugh out 
of the flowers, 
And the jolly old earth should be all in 
a whirl: 
The brooks should trill music, the leaves 
dance with Joy, 
Old Ocean should roar with a surly 
delight ;— 
Oh, but wouldn’t I be a tempestuous 
boy, 
If the gods would but grant me my 
kingdom to-night ' 


vil. 


But they won't. Here I am; quiet, 
lonely and blue, 
Looking into the fire—an odd little 
elf— 
And wondering what upon earth I shall 
do 
To drive off the phantoms and come 
to myself. 
It’s a strange mood, my dear; but you 
mustn’t be sad 
If it isn’t devotional; sometimes, you 
know, 
When we talk very wildly and seem 
very bad, 
It’s only for show, love, it’s only for 
show. 


Vill. 


But I think it will come, that succession 
of mine, 
That crown with the rubies of gaiety 
set! 
And the joy in my soul shall be some 
thing divine 
When I finally teach myself how to 
forget : 
Forget all of sorrow in which I’ve a 
part, 
All the dreams that allure and the 
hopes that betray— 
Contented to wait with a right merry 
heart 
For a home and a grave at the end of 
the play. 
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Leaves from an Actor's Note Book, with 
Reminiscences and Chit Chats of the 
Green Room and the Stage,in England 
and America. By George Vandenhoff. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


We have seldom read a more amusing 
book than this Autobiography of an Ac- 
tor. The author’s style is natural, his 
humour considerable, and the number 
and character of his adventures in both 
hemispheres, detailed as they are with 
wonderful spirit and vivacity, all con- 
join to make his work uninterruptedly 
entertaining. 

Ve cannot give the reader a better 
idea of the graphic manner in which 
Mr. Vandenboff writes, of his sprightli- 
ness and wit, than by quoting the follow- 
ing scene. which he rightly calls ‘A 
Suceinet Settlement.” 

The actor, it seems, had left London 
for the “provinces.” He is engaged for 
afew nights by the manager of a small 
theatre, somewhere in Lancashire, and, 
after a successful performance of Othel- 
lo, enter the said manager for the purpose 
literally of ‘‘ dividing the spoils.” 

“The house, as I had prophesied, was 
well filled; and, after the performance, 
I had my first interview and settlement 
with the manager: and a strange set- 
tlement it was. 

He walked into my room as I had 
just finished my change of dress, and 
washed off the last tint of Othello’s 
swarthy hue; and said, with a strong 
Lancashire accent— 

‘Moy name’s Parish, sir; A’m th’ 
manager of this cuncearn, and aw’ve 
coomb to settle.’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Parish; I hope 
you're pleased with the house to-night.’ 

‘It’s a foine (fine) house, sir; yaw’ve 
doon well: and every neet (night) I 
expect yaw’ll do better. Yaw’ve got 
th’ stoof in yaw, and th’ chaps loike 
you.’ 

I bowed—he went on. 

‘A don’t know haw much is in th’ 
ouse; A haven’t counted th’ brass 
(money); but I took it all mysen’, and 
so there’s no cheating here.’ 

With that, he turned his back to my 
dressing-table, and emptied out of his 


coat-pockets, as I looked on with won- 
der, alarge quantity of silver and copper. 
Having turned his coat-pockets tho- 
roughly out, he next put his hand into 
his waistcoat-pocket. and fished out a 
£5 note, which he laid down on the 
table; and lastly, he pulled from the 
pockets of his pants a couple of sover- 
eigns ; those also he deposited with the 
rest of the current coin of the realm, 
saying— 

‘Theere! theere it aw is, justas A 
tuk it. Now th’ bargain is auf and afe 
(half and half); pretty stiff terms, mais- 
ter, but yaw’ve airnt it (earned it); so 
count away; and yaw tak afe and A’ll 
tak afe; and then all ‘Il be straight *twixt 
you and me.” 

So down we sat ‘tocountthe brass ;’ 
the £5 note, with the two sovereigns 
upon it, were placed in isolated dignity, 
as became their aristocratic denomina- 
tion and value, at one side ; the copper 
we piled into shilling-heaps of twelve 
pennies, and the silver into heaps of 
twenty shillings, or, more frequently, of 
forty sixpences (the price of the gallery 
being sixpence), representing the £1 
sterling. 

During this interesting * financial ope- 
ration,’ not a word was spoken on either 
side; the piles being duly made up, it 
appeared on counting them, that there 
were twenty pounds, ten shillings, in 
silver, and two pounds and sixpence in 
copper; which, with the £5 note and 
the £2 in gold, amounted to twenty-nine 
pounds, ten shillings and sixpence, 
(about $150 ;) large receipts for a small 
country theatre, I can tell you!—(I have 
seen less in a very large one, with a 
good company, and two or three London 
actors in the cast.) , 

Well, Mr. Parish was evidently no 
Michael Cassio—no great arithmetician; 
but, after some little difficulty, he gra- 
dually, after a good deal of puzzling and 
scratching of his head, (there was no 
pen, pencil or paper in the room.) satis- 
tied himself that the half of £29 10s. 6d. 
was £14 15s. 3d.: whereupon, making an 
exact division, he said— 

“Theere! theere’s thy share, and 
here’s moine; A ’ve given thee th’ 
gowd (gold) and th’ flimsy (bank-note), 
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*cause A spose yaw won't be wanting 
to carry the copper; and A can pay it 
away to moy fowks (folks) atonest. So 
that’s settled,’ said he. 

‘And a very simple and straightfor- 
ward settlement, too, Mr. Parish! 

‘Whoy yaw see, sir,” (he replied,) 
*‘A’m not much i’ th’ littery loine (lite- 
rary line); moine’s mostly head-work ; 
A don’t do mooch wi’ pen an’ink. A 
*m a scaflolder, Oi am! 

‘A scatiolder! Mr. Parish? 

‘Aye; we're open-air chaps, we are ; 
we play under canvass i’ th’ summer, 
and i’ th’ winter A ’m forced to go into 
th’ regular business, in walls; and it 
welly ruins me. But yaw see, 1 mun 
keep my people together agin th’ sum- 
mer time, or A should lose ’em How- 
ever, yaw’ll find me aw reet (right), up- 
reet and downreet. And now, sir, we 
mun hae a glass togither, if yaw please, 
just to wet th’ first neet, and for luck for 
th’ others.’ 

With that he pulled a bottle of brandy 
out of a capacious side-pocket, (1 had 
observed the neck of it sticking out, and 
guessed its purpose.) poured me out a 
rather stiff allowance, in the one glass 
which was in the room, assuring me 
that it was the ‘reet sort.” I added 
some water, which he declared would 
‘spile (spoil) it, and drank to his 
health. 

He then poured himself out about half 
atumbler, and without running the risk 
of spoiling it by any elemental addition, 
shook hands with me in the most cordial 
manner, wished me ‘luck,’ and drank 
it off. 

This was the system of settlement he 
followed every night ; and, looking back 
on the many theatres I have played in 
since, and the many managers that have 
settled with me, | am inelined to think 
that though it was not the most formal, 
or ‘high-Roman fashion’ of settle- 
ment, it was, perhaps, the fairest and 
honestest that I have ever been favoured 
with.” 


Twelve yearsof a Soldier's Life in India; 
being extracts from the Letters of the 
late Major W.S. R. Hodson, B. A., 
(Trinity College, Cambridge,) First 
Bengal European Fusileers, Comman- 
dant of ** Hodson’s Horse,” including 
a personal narrative of the siege of Del- 
hi, §c., §c. Edited by his brother, with 
an Introduction from Thomas Hughes. 
Tiecknor § Frelds, Boston: 1859. 


We hear almost daily from the lips of 
the shallow sentimentalist that the 
“days of Chivalry are gone.” There is 
no manhood, no virtue or nobility of 
soul to be found onearth! And truly, 
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to one who lives in the midst of the whirl 
and rush of trade—who is brought into 
habitual contact with the hard selfish- 
ness of the business world, it would 
seem that the sentimentalist is notso far 
wrong after all! 

But suddenly a crisis arises, some 
great crisis, connected with the interests 
or the existence of nations, and then 
from the most unexpected quarters, he- 
roes, full-armed and indomitable, spring 
up, and deeds are done which cause our 
hearts to thrill within us, proving that 
the race of earth’s spiritual nobles is not 
yet extinct. 

Such a crisis, and so fruitful of glori- 
ous actions, was the terrible Indian mu- 
tiny of 1857, when the “ soul of England” 
and the world, was more profoundly 
moved, than it had been within the 
‘*memory of living man.” 

‘It was atime,” says Hughes, in his 
introduction to the work under review, 
* of real agony ; the waiting week after 
week for those scanty despatches, which 
when they came, and lay before us in 
the morning papers, with huge capitals 
at the top of the column, we scarcely 
dared take up—we could not read with- 
out a strong effort of the will. What it 
must have been to those of us whose 
sisters, brothers, sons were then in the 
north-west provinces, they alone can 
tell; but forthe rest, we do believe there 
was scarce a man, who did not, every 
now and then, feel a cold sinking of the 
heart—a sense of shame at his inability 
to help—a longing to make some sacri- 
fice of money, ease, or what not, where- 
by to lift, as it might be, a portion of the 
dead weight from off his own soul.” 

Of the English heroes, who distin- 
guished themselves, above all others, as 
well as above all praise, in this Indian 
revolution, there can be no doubt that 
the subject of the memoir (for sch it 
really is), which we are about to exam- 
ine, deserves the very first place. 

Winiiam Srepuen Rarxes Hopson, 
third son of the Archbishop of Stafford, 
was born in March, 1821. When about 
fourteen years old, he went to Rugby. 
There he remained for four years, two of 
which were spent in the “sixth form,” 
under the great Dr. Arnold. He is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a bright. pleasant boy, full 
of fun, with abilities above the average, 
but of no marked distinction, except as a 
runner, in which exercise he was une- 
qualled, and showed great powers of 
endurance ” 

“None of his old school-fellows,” 
Hughes goes on to say, “ have been sur- 
prised to hear of his success as head of 
the Intelligence Department of an army, 
or of his marvellous marches, and ap- 
pearances in impossible places, as cap- 
tain of irregular Horse! 
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“Such performances only carry us back 
to first calling over when we used to see 
him come in splashed and hot, and to 
hear his cherry—‘old fellow, ve been to 
Brinklow since dinner,” &e. 

From Rugby, Hodson went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1844. A constitutional ten- 
dency to head-ache, induced him to en- 
ter the army. Subsequently, (after a 
brief service in the militia,) he procured 
a cadetship, and departed for India. 

Sir William Napier gave the young 
soldier a complimentary letter of intro- 
duction to his brother, Sir Charles, but 
this letter was mever presented. At least 
suchis the legitimate inference from a 
passage at p. 156, where Hodson says : 
** T didn’t show him (Sir Charles Napier), 
his brother’s letter, in order that he might 
judge for himself first, and know me ‘per 
se,’ or rather ‘per me. “I will, however, if 
ever | see him again. He never saw 
Sir Charles again, * but.” exclaims Mr. 
Hughes, *‘ what a glimpse of the man’s 
character we get from these few lines !” 

On the 13th of September, 
landed in India. He went immediately 
toAgra. Here he founda family friend, 
the Hon. James Thomason, with whom 
he remained until November 2nd. 


About this time he was appointed to 
do duty with the 2nd Grenadiers, and 
began his military career as part of the 
escort of the Governor-General,who was 
then on his way tothe Punjab. In that 
quarterthreatening clouds had gathered. 

Hodson marches unconsciously on; 
his first letters give no hint of coming 
battle. On Christmas Day, however, he 
writes: 


Hodson 


“T have been in four general engage- 
ments of the most formidable kind ever 
known in India. Uponthe 10th instant, 
on our usually quiet march, we were 
surprised by being joined by an addi- 
tional regiment, and by an order for all 
non-soldiers to return to Umbala.” 

A description of forced battles and 
marches follows. Of the Sepoys at 
Moodkee, Hodson says: 


“Our Sepoys could not be got to face 
the tremendous fire of the Sikh artillery, 
and, as usual, the more they quailed, the 
more the English officers exposed them- 
selves in vain efforts to bring them on. 

“ At Ferozeshah, on the evening of 
the 21st, as we rushed towards the guns, 
in the most dense dust and smoke, and 
under an unprecedented fire of grape, 
our Sepoys again gave way and broke. 

“Tt wasa fearful crisis, but the brave- 
ry ofthe English regiments saved us. 

“A ball struck my leg, below the 
knee, but happily spared the bone. I 
was also knocked down twice, once by 
a shell bursting so close to me as to kill 
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the men behind me, and once by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine. 

“The wound in my leg is nothing, as 
you may judge, when I tell you that I 

was on foot or horseback the whole “ 
the two following days. * * 

“No efforts could bring the ae 
forward, or half the loss might have 
been spared, had they rushed on with 
the bayonet. 

“ Just as we were going into action, I 
stumbled on poor Carey, whom you may 
remember. On going over the field on 
the 30th, I found his body actually cut 
to pieces, and but for his clothes, could 
not have recognized him. 

“T had him carried into the camp, for 
burial, poor fellow, extremely shocked 
at the sudden termination of our renew- 
ed acquaintance. 

“T enjoyed all, and entered into it with 
great zest, until we came to actual 
blows, or rather, (I am half ashamed to 
say.) till the blows were over, and [ saw 
the horrible scenes which ensue on war. 

“ We are vow resting comfortably in 
ourtents, and hada turkey for our Christ- 
mas dinner.” 

After one or two more battles, the 
campaign ends, and our gallant friend 
goes into cantonmeuts. 

Dissatisfied with the condition of the 
Sepoy regiments, he obtains an exchanze 
into the “1st Bengal Europeans.” in 
which he holds the very moderate rank 
of “eighth second lieutenant.” being, in 
fact, the junior, in position, of beardless 
youngsters of eighteen or nineteen years 
of age. 

At this point an opening occurs. Hod- 
son, through the kindness of Mr. Thom- 
ason, is introduced to Col. Lawrence, 
the new political agent at Lahore. A 
firm friendship springs up between the 
two. and the agent * manages to have 


the young soldier continually in his 
office, and to get all sorts of work out of 
bim.” 


In the autumn of 46, Lawrence takes 
his friend with him on an expedition 
into Cashmere and Thibet, and on their 
return, sets him (Hodson) to * build the 
famous hill asylum for white children 
at Subathoo.” 

Employed thus honorably, Hodson 
spends the time between “the first and 
final Sikh wars.” 

We have not the room to follow his ca- 
reer minutely, but must hasten on to “the 
march upon Delhi,” in 1857. 

On the 27th May, this march began, 
Hodson acting as Assistant Quarter- 
master General, attached to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


At length they reach Delhi. On the 
first day of the siege “the guides” gain 
the camp. 


- 
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* It would have done your heart good,” 
says Hodson (who was second in com- 
mand of this corps), “to see the wel- 
come they gave me ; cheering and shout- 
ing, and crowding round me like frantic 
creatures. * * Many officers present 
hardly knew what to make of it, and 
thought the men were, mobbing me!” 


c. 

Next day (10th of June) “the ball 
opens.” 

The insurgents attacked the English 
position. 

“| had” (writes Hodson,) “the com- 
mand of all the troops on our right—the 
gallant ‘Guides’ among the rest. They 
followed me with acheer, behaved with 
their usual pluck, and finally drove the 
enemy in with loss.” 

Again, on the 12th of June, there was 
“a sharp fight, ending as usual. The 
enemy were severely punished.” 

Skirmishes of this description went 
on from day to day. But, at last, Delhi 
is taken. How terrific the conflict must 
have been, may be gathered by the en- 
ensuing entry in Hodson’s journal : 

“You may count,” he writes, ‘four 
real otlicers on your fingers now! My 
own preservation was miraculous. 

* Sept. 16th.—I grieve much,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, “ for poor Jacob. We bur- 
ied him and three sergeans of the regi- 
ment last night. He was a noble soldier. 
His death has made me captain—the 
long-wished for “goal;” éut I would 
rather have served as a subaltern than 
gained promotion thus! 

* Sept. 19th.—We are making slow 
progress in the city. The troops are 
utterly demoralized by hard work and 
hard drink. 

“ Sept. 22d—In the Royal Palace, 
Delhi!! 1 was unable to write yester- 
day, having had a hard day's work. I 
was fortunate enough to capture the king 
and hts favourite wife. 

“To-day, more fortunate still, I have 
seized and destroyed the king’s two 
sons, and a grandson (the infamous Abu 
Bukt), the villains who ordered the 
massacre of our women and children, 
&ec.” 

This is Wodson’s truly modest account 
of what Mr. Hughes properly calls “the 
two most remarkable events, evez in his 
career.” 

Hodson was bitterly condemned by 
some persons in England and elsewhere, 
for “shooting the two princes.” 

He does not. attempt a defence, per- 
haps we should rather say, he does not 
condescend to one, but simply writes : 

“Strange! that some of those who 
are loudest against me for sparing the 
king, are also crying out at my destroy- 
ing his sons. * * Iam indifferent to 
clamour either way. I made up my 


< 
‘* 
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mind to be abused. I was convinced 
I was right, however, and these are not 
the times, when a man who would serve 
his country, dare hesitate as to the per- 
sonal consequences to himself!” 

But we must hasten to record the 
end. Fora week, the siege of Lucknow 
had gone on, and work after work of 
the enemy had fallen. 

On the Ulth March, the Begum’s pal- 
ace was to be assaulted. Hodson had 
orders to remove his regiment nearer to 
the walls. While choosing a spot for 
his camp, he heard firing, rode on, 
and found his friend, Brigadier Na- 
pier directing the assault. He joined 
him, and they entered the breach to- 
gether. Soon after, Hodson was shot 
through the chest. The next morning, 
the doctors declared the wound mortal, 
and the dying soldier sent to Napier to 
give his last instructions. 

“Tle lay,” says Napier, “on his bed 
of mortal agony, and met death with 
the calm composure which so much dis- 
tinguished him on the field of battle. 
He was conscious and peaceful, utter- 
ing occasionally the sentence, * My poor 
wife! My poor sisters! [ should have 
liked to have seen the end of this cam- 
paign, and gone home to the dear ones 
once more—but, but—it was so ordered ® 
* * Bear witness for ine, that I have 
tried to do my duty to man ; now I go to 
my Father! * * My love to my wife; 
tell her my dast thoughts were of her! 
Lord! receive my soul!” 

“ These were his /ast words, and 
without a sigh or struggle, that noble 
spirit took its flight !? &e. 

Thus perished, in the prime of his 
manhood and his fame, one of the brav- 
est and most heroic men that ever up- 
held the honour of “Old England,” or 
dignitied the annals of human virtue! 


Henry St. John, Gentleman of * Flower 
of Hundreds,” tn the County of Prince 
George, Virginia. A Tale of 1774-7. 
By John Esten Cooke. Harper § Bros. 
New York. 

In the autumn of 1554, while encoun- 
tering the horrors of a stormy voyage 
from New York to Charleston, it was 
our good fortune to get possession of a 
novel just published, with the engaging 
title of “ The Virginia Comedians.” 

We opened the book languidly, and 
in the worst possible humor, for the 
demon of sea-sickness had but slightly 
relaxed-his grasp, and we felt captious, 
peevish, and disposed to quarrel with all 
mankind. 

Paintully we read the first paragraphs 
of the “ Prologue,” but insensibly our 
interest deepened ; the glow of the style, 
the flush and fervour of warm imagina- 
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tions, an almost tropic luxuriance of 
imagery and description, first caught the 
atteation, and then absorbed the mind. 

Here, we said, is a truly bold, free 
and vigorous writer, of picturesque 
power, keen observation, and rarely 
delicate sensibilities. What an eye for 
the rich aspects of nature! How sub- 
tly, and yet with what gorgeous strength 
he paints the autumn sunsets and the 
autumn woods! In fact, the whole 
“Prologue” is a prose-poem, steeped 
in the colours of the warmest fancy, and 
redolent, so to speak, of the ‘‘ Odours 
of the South!” 

We were hardly less fascinated by 
the story which succeeded it—a narra- 
tive of vivid interest, of rapid, often dra- 
matic action, coherent, and graphic in 
its characterization, and, although in 
technical phrase, somewhat inartisti- 
cally “put together,” yet, upon the 
whole, so life-like in its pictures of so- 
ciety, (the society of the * Old Domi- 
nion” a century or more ago), and 
exhibiting so much of reserved force, as 
well as present and active imagination, 
that we at once perceived that a writer 
of true genius had stepped upon the 
stage of authorship. 

That he was a Southerner we could 

ot doubt, for a certain proud loyalty to 
Virginia, a minute acquaintance with 
her history, and the magnificent scenery 
of her forests and mountains, and, above 
all, the free, almost careless exube- 
rance and richness of his style, appear- 
ed to indicate his birth-place, and asso- 
ciation with an impetuous, high-spirited 
and noble people. 

Subsequently we learned that the 
author of the “ Virginia Comedians” 
was John Esten Cooke, whose name 
had already been made famous in the 
world of letters by his lamented elder 
brother, who wrote the sweet dirge of 
“Florence Vane,” and those grand 
“ Froissart Ballads,” whose ringing 
rhythm stirs the blood as with the 
“ sound of a trumpet!” 

From 1854 to the present time, Mr. 
Cooke has been constantly engaged in 
writing. Having once fairly buckled on 
his literary harness, he determined, 
doubtless, to work consistently, faith- 
fully, without intermission to the last. 
He composes with marvellous rapidity. 

In somewhat less than five years, a 
series of “ Historical Romances,” be- 
sides several beautiful love tales, have 
been contributed by him to the litera- 
ture (the dest part of the literature) of 
the South and the country. 

Among the “ Romances” which we 
have termed “ Historical,” there are, of 
course, many degrees of merit. Speak- 
ing generally, we would say that Mr. 
Cooke is most successful in his purely 
descriptive, or his purely passionate 
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scenes. Although possessed of a very 
“pleasant humour,” he is apt in his 
lighter portraitures, whether of men or 
things, to be diffuse, and occasionally 
to exaggerate, so that the result verges 
upon caricature. 

Mr. Cooke’s last work—the novel we 
are about to review—will, by many, be 
considered his finest production. It be- 
longs properly to the “historical” 
series, as the writer’s purpose is, not 
only to paint the manners of the Virgi- 
nia “ provincials ” during the Governor- 
ship of the notorious Dunmore, but to 
present a true picture of the stirring 
events of that epoch, bearing, as they 
did, more or less immediately, upon the 
great Revolutionary struggle, which 
was destined so soon to follow them, 

The author’s end is partly accom- 
plished through the medium of a story 
which relates the fortunes of two very 
interesting persons, viz.: Mr. Henry 
St. John, the hero, and a_ beautiful, 
brown-tressed maiden, his cousin, in- 
troduced to us under the charming 
name of Miss Bonnybel Vane. , 

It is the fashion with many recent 
novelists altogether to eschew a plot ; 
either they confine their efforts to the 
minute psychological development of 
character, or they throw together a bun- 
dle of isolated scenes, bound by the 
thinnest cord of a common and conneet- 
ing interest ; trusting to the elaboration 
of particular parts, and undisguisedly 
careless of the “ unities” of time, place, 
and circumstance. 

Mr. Cooke, we are glad to say, does 
not belong to this class of writers 

He perceives clearly, and he acts 
upon the perception. that “a plot” in 
the drama, or the novel, is only a suc- 
cinct phrase to express that harmoni- 
ousness of general conception, whereby 
the separate details are brought into 
the close union, and arranged according 
to the natural sequence of events as 
they occur in our actual lives. 

In other words, he repudiates, in his 
practice (and doubtless, upon a stern, 
artistic principle), the superficial theory 
which conveniently ignores tuvention, 
and would modestly substitute for ita 
species of narrow, spasmodic vigour, 
wholly destitute of the capacity to gen- 
eralize and to create what may rightly 
be considered a representative character, 
or a typical picture of some remarkable 
era of time. 

The truth of this observation is sig- 
nally exemplified in the plan of the tale, 
to which we have referred. Let us 
draw briefly an outline of its design, 
and the nature ofthe incidents introduced 
to develop it. Its purpose ig a double 
one. nthe author’s own words, “ his 
volume has two themes—two aims ; the 
story of a man and a woman; the history, 
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also, of a period in the annals of a Na- 
tion.” 

But it must not be supposed that to 
accomplish his ends, Mr. Cooke (as 
some feebler artist might have done) 
resorts to separate streams of narrative ; 
on the contrary, the story of his “man 
and woman” not only runs parallel to, 
but is constantly mingling most natur- 
ally with, the larger stream of political 
events. 

Thus, his novel is a consistent and 
unique portraiture of the society, and 
characteristic features of an anti-revo- 
lutionary age, as modified by the cus- 
toms, opinions and passions of a pecu- 
liar locality, 

The tale of “ Henry St. John, Gentle- 
man,” opens upon a beautiful May 
morning in the year 1774. After hav- 
ing been favoured with an agreeable 
glimpse of a country school-house of the 
period, and introduced to two charming 
juveniles, Master Paul Effingham and 
Miss Beatrice Waters, known as “ Blos 
som,” for whom the young gentleman 
confesses a tender passion-—the reader 
is carried to Williamsburg, in company 
with a motley and excited crowd, bent 
upon witnessing what proved to be 
“the last vice-regal entrance” ever be- 
held in Virginia. 

The scene is admirably described. It 
lives upon the page, and is re-produced, 
vith graphic effect to “ the mind’s eye.” 

We mark, at the head of an iinmense 
cavalcade, three grand chariots, drawn 
each by six magnificent horses, and sur- 
rounded hy the dashing troopers of the 
Governor’s guard. 

“The first equipage contains the 
Countess of Dunmore, with her daugh- 
ters, the ladies Susan and Augusta. 

“The second is occupied by Lady 
Catharine and her brothers, the Hon. 
Alexander and John Murray. 

“The third contains Lord Fincastle, 
Capt. Foy, his Excellency’s private se- 
cretary, and his wife.” 

In slow, stately fashion, amid the 
ringing of bells and the sound of martial 
music, the gaudy cortege passes along 
Gloucester street, accompanied by the 
crowd, which bears it on its way. 

Soon, however, the carriages enter 
the palace grounds, and are hidden bya 
grove of linden trees from the observa- 
tion of the multitude 

But the throng does not disperse. It 
busies itself looking at the chariots, the 
fat geutlemen on the palace-portico, and 
the musicians who blow away with 
puffed cheeks. 

The horses of the Governor’s “ guard” 
are ranged on each side of the great 
gate to defend the passage against all 
but the chariots of the “ gentry.” 
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The crowd not, regarding these cav 
alry-gentlemen favourably, press some- 
what closely upon them. 

Their horses move uneasily, threaten- 
ing every moment to trample on the 
multitude. The riders are ili at ease. 

The sentiment seems experienced, 
more than all, by their commander: 

“‘ He is,” the author proceeds to say, 
“a young man of twenty-four or five, 
wearing a rich uniform and a heavy 
sabre. With a vigorous hand he curbs 
his restive charger; his dark eyebrows 
are knit into a heavy frown.” Atlength 
his animal grew so annoying that St. 
John’s patience (for we here make the 
acquaintance of the hero), gives way ; 
he strikes the horse violently on the 
head ; as the beast starts forward, a cry 
is heard bereath his very feet, and the 
youth perceives that a child (our little 
friend ** Blossom,”) has fallen under the 
trampling hoofs. 

To leap from the back of his furious 
steed, to take the child tenderly in his 
arms and bear her up the palace steps 
to the Governor’s front apartment, was, 
with the young officer, the work of a 
moment. Here follows a scene among 
the most spirited in the book. We had 
marked it for quotation; unluckily, how- 
ever, our space is too limited. But we, 
commend to the reader’s special notice, 
Chapter V., “in which his Excellency 
gets the better of a child.” 

No official history of Dunmore’s acts, 
though occupying a quarto volume, could 
convey a more perfect coneeption of his 
low, brutal, insolent nature, than this 
one animated scene! 

Presuming that the reader has taken 
our advice, and perused the chapter in 
question, we hasten to bring before him 
the exquisite heroine of the story, Miss 
Bonnybel Vane. She is thus described, 
and what a fascinating picture it is! 

“ Bonnybel Vane is a sparkling, mis- 
chievous little maiden of about seven- 
teen. She has a slender, but elegantly 
rounded figure, a clear white complex- 
ion, with two fresh roses blooming in 
her cheeks; red, pouting lips, large 
bright eyes of a deep violet, which 
seem ready to melt or fire under the 
long dusky lashes, and a profusion of 
light brown hair, as soft as silk. 

The face is oval, of that pure-blooded 
Norman type which fascinated the kings 
and princes of the middle ages, and led 
to so many bitter feuds and bloody wars. 
The beautiful, mischievous-looking head 
is placed upon a swan-like neck, and 
inclines toward one of the snowy shoul- 
ders. 

As to the expression of the girl’s fea- 
tures, we cannot describe it. The bril- 
liant violet eyes are ready to dance with 
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merriment and mischief, or swim in the 
dews of feeling; the lips are mobile, 

repared to contract, like crumpled rose- 
ales. with demure amusement at some 
jest, or, half-parted, to express a world 
of pity and pathos. Bonnybel is a strik- 
ing type of the woman of the South, as 
opposed to the pale calm, statuesque 
beauty of more northera countries; she 
is brimful of feeling, of impulse, mis- 
chief, coquettish wildness ; indeed, but 
for the impropriety of the illustration— 





it sounds ill, 
But there’s no wrong at bottom—rather 
; bh) 
praise ’— 


we should say that she resembles a 


“thorough-bred” young race-horse of 


the most elegant proportions and the 
purest “ blood.” 

She is clad in a pink dress, looped 
back with bows of ribbon, a close-fitting, 
square-cut bodice; and a frill of rich 
lace runs around the neck, and appears 
beneath the short sleeves, which leave 
the arms of the girl bare almost to the 
shoulders. She wears red coral brace- 
lets clasped with gold, and her arms are 
of dazzling whiteness.” 

We must pause here, to acknowledge 
thatiu undertaking to present a complete 
outline of the plot of this complex and 
absorbing tale, we entirely miscalcu- 
lated our resources, botli as to space 
and time. 

We are constrained, therefore, to 
draw back on the threshold of the story ; 
but we feel assured that even the very 
imperfect glimpse of its great merits we 
have given to the reader, will perforce 
compel him to peruse it thoroughly. 

fe confess to a sentiment of the 
liveliest gratification, when we reflect 
that the ¢wo novelists in this country 
(Wm. Gilmore Simms and Jno, Esten 
Cooke), upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the American Scott (Fenimore 
Cooper), has fallen, belong to the South ; 
are imbued with southern feeling, pas- 
sion, patriotism; proving, by every ad- 
ditional work, that they are “ true sons 
of the soil,” and destined to transmit the 
characteristics and the fame of their na- 
tive land to a far-distant posterity. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED AND SOON TO 
BE NOTICED, &c. 


The Fool of Quality; or. The History of 
Henry, Earlof Moreland. By Henry 
Brooke, Esq. A new and revised 
edition; with an introduction by 
the Rev. W. P. Strickland, D. D., 
and a biographical preface by the 
Rev. Chas. Kingsley, M.A. (Com- 
plete in two volumes.) Derby & 
Jackson: New York, 1559. 

The Good Fight, and Other Tales. By 
Charles Reade. (With Illustra- 
tions.) Harper & Brothers: New 
York, 1859, 

The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. 
By Cuthbert Bede, B. A. (Three 
volumes in one.) With nearly 
three hundred Illustrations, &c. 
Rudd & Carleton: New York, 1859. 


Harry Lee; or, Hope for the Poor. 
Harper & Brothers: New York, 
1559. 


Almost a Heroine. By the author of 
“ Charles Auchester,” &c. Ticknor 
& Vields: Boston, 1559. 

The Virginians. A Tale of the last Cen- 
tury. By W.M. Thackeray. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York. 

The Money King, and Other Poems. 
By John G. Saxe. Ticknor & 
Fields: Boston. 

Women Artists of all Ages and Coun- 
tries, &e. By Mrs. Ellet.. Harper 
& Brothers: New York, 1559. 

Poems. By Susan Archer Talley, of 
Virginia. Rudd & Carieton: New 
York, 1859. 

History of the Life and Times of James 


Madison. By Wm. C. Rives, of 
Virginia. (Vol. I.) Little, Brown 


& Co.: Boston, 1859. 

The Orations and Speeches on Various 
Occasions of Edward Everett. (Vol. 
ILf.) Little, Brown & Co. : Boston, 
1859. 

The New Night-Cap—told to Charley. 
By the author of “ Life Among the 
Children,” * Aunt Fanny’s Stories,” 
&ec. D. Appleton & Co.: New York, 
1859, 

Martha’s Hooks and Eyes. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.: New York, 1559. 








